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MAKING THE Most or MAnPpowER—A SYMPOSIUM 





I. Adjusting Personnel Programs to 
Emergency Requirements . + «RICHARD M. PAGET 





Editors’ Note: The impact of national defense on public personnel programs 
and plans is the number one concern of personnel administrators everywhere. 
This impact is felt in different ways in federal, state, and municipal governments. 
To provide a source of guidance the editors are publishing this series of six 
articles in the form of a symposium. Together they deal with what is being done 
and what needs to be done. Each approaches the subject from a slightly different 
point of view; as a whole, they present a composite picture. 


E ARE well into a new “crisis cycle” in 
Wire administrative affairs of the fed- 
eral government and especially of the De- 
fense Establishment. Thus, within a decade 
we are facing the second major administra- 
tive upheaval. As I view the present scene, 
it seems to me that while government per- 
sonnel executives may be better prepared 
to meet this latest crisis, there are forces at 
work which if not successfully met may 
substantially and permanently weaken the 
role of personnel agencies, including the 
Civil Service Commission, in federal ad- 
ministration. 

It seems to me that the very survival of 
the personnel specialist in governmental 
administration is now being challenged and 
may meet its most crucial test in this latest 
crisis in our national affairs. I am therefore 
interested in examining the steps which can 
be taken by personnel executives to meet 
the needs of these times and emerge from 
this period of crisis with an even sounder 
and more effective set of personnel pro- 
grams for government. In order to arrive at 
the concrete steps which should be con- 
sidered, I believe we must analyze the stages 
through which the present emergency will 





@ RicHARD M. PacetT is a partner of Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick and Paget, a management engineering 
firm. Mr. Paget was in charge of the staff assigned 
to the Federal Personnel Project of the Hoover 
Commission. This article is adapted from a talk 
delivered at the 1951 Annual Conference of the 
American Society for Public Administration held 
in Washington, D. C., March g-11. 
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move and discuss the role of personnel 
management in each of these stages. 


Stage One—Mobilization 


SINCE July, 1950, the Executive Branch of 
the federal government has increased by 
almost 220,000 employees. I understand 
that further expansion is going on at an 
accelerated rate and may continue for some 
time. To me there must be one overriding 
philosophy among those responsible for 
personnel administration during this pe- 
riod: Getting the job done transcends all 
other considerations. Waste is inevitable 
and abuses are inevitable, but these are 
prices that we must pay. 

To get the job done through more peo- 
ple will require that government disperse 
widely authority for personnel procure- 
ment and be prepared to compete aggres- 
sively in the labor market. Whether we like 
it or not, our normal controls must be set 
aside to the extent necessary to permit: 


1. Decentralization of authority to recruit, 
select, and appoint. 

2. Direct action to locate and attract em- - 
ployees, drawing on all legitimate resources, 
such as the USES, private employment agencies, 
schools, direct advertising, etc. 

3. Substitution of standards and judgment 
criteria for more refined examination tech- 
niques. 

4. Substitution of spot check inspections for 
closely held certification authority. 

5. Substitution of temporary appointments 
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for probational appointments leading to per- 
manent status. 


Some or all of these radical departures 
must occur if we are to get the job done in 
time. Whether they should occur is largely 
an academic question. We are faced with 
the problem of how to convert our existing 
personnel staffs to meet this new need so 
that personnel administrators will main- 
tain a position of usefulness and, if pos- 
sible, leadership during this stage. I would 
like to suggest several specific measures to 
you. 

Form from among the best talent you 
can find, both within and outside your or- 
ganization, a corps of skilled recruiters. 
The immediate task is that of taking the 
shortest possible course to the finding, 
screening, and attracting of candidates in 
the numbers and kinds needed. Individ- 
uals who will prove adept in this task must 
have at least three qualities: 


1. Superior negotiating ability, including the 
skill to persuade others to the importance of 
the agency’s mission and stimulate an en- 
thusiasm for participating in the work of the 
agency. 

2. Superior appraisal of the capacity of 
others so as to produce effective selection of 
appointees for all ranks of the organization. 

3. Superior ingenuity, imagination, and in- 
itiative so as to comprehend clearly the broad 
role of the agency and conceive of the myriad 
ways in which to locate and attract candidates. 


Skillful finders of people may themselves 
be found in any part of the organization; 
they are not necessarily in the employment 
function alone. They may also be sought 
from outside among business and other 
groups who for patriotic reasons may be 
willing to assist in this important under- 
taking. 

Deploy this corps of skillful recruiters at 
points where the most critical need exists. 
These specialists should not be confined to 
desks in personnel offices. The work which 
should demand their attention will be 
found in field locations and in major op- 
erating departments where it will be pos- 
sible to assess from day to day the require- 
ments of greatest urgency. The objective of 
these specialists should be to serve and to 
advise operating management rather than 


to police and regulate in the conventional 
sense. An important part of the advisory 
duties of the skilled recruiters should be 
collaboration with operating, budgetary 
and planning officials in determining the 
needs for specific types of personnel and 
setting up schedules. 

Set up training centers for converting 
skills, and retraining and developing new 
sources of skilled candidates. In some occu- 
pations, of which typing and stenography 
are the most obvious illustrations, there is 
a shortage in the labor market. Where it is 
unlikely that new needs can be successfully 
met by the simple device of competitive re- 
cruitment, the most direct approach will be 
that of intensive training to develop the 
necessary skills. Ample proof of the prac- 
ticability of this approach can be found in 
the uniformed services which have learned 
how to train quickly unskilled men and 
women in a wide range of occupations. 
While this approach has the superficial ap- 
pearance of being expensive, you and I 
know the tremendous waste which occurs 
when underqualified personnel are put to 
work. In the case of typing, stenographic, 
and other skilled occupations, it should be 
entirely feasible to establish government- 
operated training schools or government- 
financed training conducted on a contract 
basis by business schools. Some trainees 
might be selected from present federal em- 
ployees who possess basic aptitudes; pros- 
pective employees might be given condi- 
tional appointments at a special trainee 
salary for the period of training and 
granted regular employment only after 
they have qualified through such training; 
or the training might be offered free or at 
cost to interested applicants as a means of 
qualifying for employment. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission should take the lead in 
securing authorization for and establishing 
such arrangements in principal geographic 
locations. 

Position classification experts should be 
converted to classification advisers to col- 
laborate with management personnel in es- 
tablishing reasonably accurate job classifi- 
cations instead of attempting to force 
rigidly the normal postaudit controls. Mo- 
bilization is no period in which to insist 
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upon the niceties of personnel practice 
either in getting or in using new personnel. 
Controls shouldbe pointed toward obviat- 
ing inequities and inaccuracies in as high a 
per cent of the cases as possible rather than 
toward careful and meticulous correction 
of such conditions under normal proce- 
dures. Just as emergency procurement pro- 
cedures are essential, even so are emergency 
position classification practices. I would 
urge that ways be found to set aside normal 
audit requirements in order to send classifi- 
cation experts into agencies to sit with op- 
erating and planning personnel to advise 
in the development of new organization 
structure. I would delegate considerable 
freedom to these people to make on-the- 
spot approval of position classifications 
subject to review at a much later date if 
necessary. I would select these classification 
advisers for their ability to comprehend the 
problems and scope of new programs and 
their ability to collaborate constructively 
and quickly with operating executives. I 
would argue that it is far more important 
to prevent gross and mass inequities at this 
time than to worry about the number of 
borderline and debatable cases which in- 
evitably consume the time of classification 
specialists. 

Expand counseling and employee serv- 
ice functions to cope generously with the 
personal adjustment problems of new em- 
ployees. The one area in which I would 
make no compromise in standards is in that 
of providing generous assistance to new 
employees to enable them to achieve a sat- 
isfactory personal adjustment as quickly as 
possible. This type of service is concerned 
during the mobilization stage with the 
most elementary needs of individuals: 
housing, transportation, relocation ex- 
pense, general orientation, personnel facil- 
ities, social adjustments, and recreation 
needs. The intimate human needs of new 
employees must be cared for if morale and 
productivity are to be maintained at a rea- 
sonable level during the harrowing period 
of mobilization. To the extent necessary, I 
would skimp on the more routine phases 
of personnel administration and let back- 
logs occur elsewhere before neglecting an 
all-out program of adjustment services to 


new employees. Of course, the need for this 
type of assistance is greatest in locations 
like Washington which must draw new 
employees from other communities. 

Inaugurate under the guidance of the 
central personnel agency an inspirational 
but intensely practical program of super- 
visory training, geared especially to the 
needs of those assuming supervisory re- 
sponstbilities for the first time in govern- 
ment. The proper utilization—placement, 
on-the-job training, and stimulation of 
high productivity among new and some- 
times partially-trained employees—during 
the mobilization stage must be left largely 
to line supervisors. While personnel officers 
must accept the reality of this situation, 
they should not deny their obligation to 
provide supervisors with some of the basic 
skills and tools of effective personnel utili- 
zation. The most constructive mass tech- 
nique of supervisory training with which I 
am acquainted are the “J” programs de- 
veloped during World War II. The content 
of these programs can undoubtedly be 
brought up to date and modernized, but 
they should be vigorously applied in the 
new and rapidly expanding agencies, both 
in Washington and in the field. 

This effort it seems to me should be ac- 
tively sponsored and administered by the 
Civil Service Commission, which should 
take the initiative in supplying the course 
materials and the instructors. With regard 
to the latter, amateurs should be avoided 
since experience has amply demonstrated 
that this type of training is largely depend- 
ent for its results on the personal ability of 
the trainer, and particularly on his ability 
to inspire interest, enthusiasm, and posi- 
tive action among those being trained. 


Stage Two—Stabilization 
THOosE of you who have been through a pe- 
riod of serious personal illness or who have 
observed others go through such a period 
will find a striking analogy to the cycle 
through which government’s management 
structure passes in a time of crisis. The mo- 
bilization phase is much like the first stage 
of a serious illness when doctors, nurses, 
friends, and family cater to the needs of the 
unfortunate with dispatch and sympathy 
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and with disregard of cost. The first objec- 
tive is to do the job of saving a life—just as 
the first objective of personnel executives 
in time of mobilization is to meet the need 
for rapid procurement of personnel so as 
to get the new work under way. During the 
second or recuperative phase of an illness, 
the attitude toward the patient on the part 
of doctors, nurses, and others becomes one 
of discipline, requiring the reestablishment 
of regular habits of eating, sleeping, and 
exercise so as to force the patient’s point of 
view from one of dependence on others to 
one of self help. This characterizes likewise 
the approach which I believe the personnel 
agency must adopt in the stabilization stage 
of the crisis cycle. It is aimed at stopping 
the tendencies toward wasteful use of per- 
sonnel and the abuses of the merit system 
which are inevitable accompaniments of 
the justifiable haste in relaxation of con- 
trols which occur during Stage One. 

Place a flexible ceiling on future growth 
in numbers of employees. After the initial 
spurt of quantitative growth in an organi- 
zation, it is necessary for top management 
to apply a brake or a discipline that rees- 
tablishes a cost consciousness among all 
levels of supervision. This is particularly 
true with respect to the addition of new 
positions and the filling of open vacancies. 
We found a simple but very effective means 
of applying this brake in the Navy Depart- 
ment during the middle part of the war. 
The device consisted of a three-phase “‘jus- 
tification procedure.” First, the Secretary 
announced the policy that no further ex- 
pansion would be allowed except upon 
presentation by the Bureau of a well-sup- 
ported justification setting out the work- 
load conditions or the contemplated pro- 
gram expansion which necessitated the 
additional positions. The second phase 
called for an objective appraisal of the jus- 
tification by the Management Engineer to 
test its reasonableness, to challenge its con- 
clusions, and to approve the requirements 
or to negotiate a reduction or cancellation 
of the request. The final phase was the pres- 
entation of requests which were consid- 
ered justified or which required a policy 
decision to a Secretary for final action. 

My firm has had frequent occasion to 


prescribe the use of similar justification 
procedures to growing business organiza- 
tions and to observe the beneficial results 
which usually are produced. Its use as a 
government-wide technique should prob- 
ably be sponsored by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Local agency administration can 
be lodged in the management staff or the 
personnel office, depending upon the par- 
ticular role which each plays in a given 
agency. 

Reestablish more refined examining and 
selection practices to prevent abuses of the 
merit principle, by broadening standards 
and inspection techniques. During the sta- 
bilization stage, recruitment will undoubt- 
edly continue to be heavy in order to re- 
place vacated positions and meet the small 
but continued expansion in some areas. 
However, as the pressure of fast recruit- 
ment subsides, emphasis will naturally 
shift to quality rather than quantity in new 
hirings and more vigorous steps can be 
taken to combat departures from merit 
principles in the selection of employees. I 
hope and urge that when this time arrives 
first attention will be devoted to the broad- 
ening of standards for the selection of new 
employees by agency action and to the per- 
fection of inspection techniques by the 
Civil Service Commission. This approach, 
made necessary under emergency condi- 
tions, will enable a critical test of the pro- 
posals of the Hoover Commission and set 
the pattern for the future examining poli- 
cies of government. 

Devise an orderly program of converting 
from emergency to permanent status those 
individuals who demonstrate superior 
qualifications. Our ingenuity should reveal 
some way in which, even during periods of 
emergency, the intake of qualified employ- 
ees for the permanent ranks of government 
can be continued. The lack of any such de- 
vice was one of the more disappointing fea- 
tures of the World War II personnel pro- 
gram. It seems to me that certain minimum 
steps can be initiated early in the stabiliza- 
tion stage which will go far toward alleviat- 
ing this problem. Specifically, I would pro- 
pose that: 


1. The Commission establish qualifying 
standards for as many occupations as possible 
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and authorize agency boards and committees 
to hold open, continuous examinations for in- 
terested nonstatus employees for the purpose 
of establishing their eligibility for permanent 
appointment. 

2. A special category be established for such 
status eligibles which will entitle them to pref- 
erence in reduction-in-force proceedings and 
to appointment to permanent positions. 

3. When such status eligibles are terminated 
by reason of reduction-in-force, means of assist- 
ing them to locate suitable private employ- 
ment be found. Such positive assistance could 
possibly be arranged through the USES offices, 
the regional offices of the Commission, etc. At 
a minimum, some distinctive form of recogni- 
tion should be bestowed upon all individuals 
who qualify for a permanent appointment 
which would be of value to them in approach- 
ing private employers and which might give 
them some form of preferred treatment in re- 
entering the federal service. 


Undertake systematic personnel utiliza- 
tion studies to improve the placement, clas- 
sification, and productivity of employees 
and to provide on-the-job training for su- 
pervisors. The most beneficial of the utili- 
zation efforts undertaken by the military 
services during World War II was based 
upon joint efforts of position classification 
specialists and organization and methods 
specialists. In the Navy Department we or- 
ganized forty two-man teams, one member 
a trained personnel specialist with experi- 
ence in classification, the other a trained 
organization and methods examiner. These 
teams conducted reviews of over 30,000 
civilian and enlisted positions, section by 
section, throughout the Navy Department. 
The objectives of their reviews were five- 
fold: 


1. To review the work methods of the section 
and identify principal opportunities for work 
simplification and improved organization. 

2. To determine the number and type of em- 
ployees required to handle the workload of the 
section. This brought to light instances of under 
and overstaffing, more frequently the latter. 

g. To determine whether the skills of each 
person were being utilized as fully as practi- 
cable. This revealed hundreds of instances in 
which reassignments were desirable in the in- 
terest of improving employee morale, produc- 
tivity, and future growth. 

4. To determine whether positions were prop- 
erly classified. Needless to say, many adjust- 


ments were found desirable, and a comprehen- 
sive desk audit was thus accomplished in an 
orderly manner. 

5. To demonstrate to the section supervisor 
the benefits of systematic, periodic reviews of 
workload, work methods, organization, and 
placement. This type of program as a follow-up 
on formal group training, such as the “J” pro- 
grams, accomplishes the ideal approach to 
supervisory training, in my opinion. 


The Commission should start plans now, 
in collaboration with the Bureau of the 
Budget, to develop a concrete, thoroughly 
illustrated program of personnel utiliza- 
tion studies in order to train agency per- 
sonnel in its application. 

Job training, job adjustment, and simi- 
lar efforts should be given primary atten- 
tion during the stabilization stage in order 
to minimize turnover, sustain morale, and 
improve proficiency. The last special per- 
sonnel management effort which I think 
of in analyzing the needs of the stabiliza- 
tion period is that which is aimed directly 
at the costly turnover problem. The per- 
sonnel utilization studies described above 
will contribute materially to minimizing 
turnover, but they will also bring to light 
numerous problems which require differ- 
ent treatment. Two types of problems in 
particular were encountered in our Navy 
studies: 

1. The need for on-the-job training to 
broaden employee understanding of the work 
of the division or bureau; to stimulate attain- 
ment of greater proficiency on the job; and to 
prepare the employee for the next job ahead. 

2. Employee counseling directed toward over- 
coming emotional problems involved in job 
adjustment, job satisfaction, relationships with 
associates and supervisors, etc. 


Both of these efforts require versatile and 
skillful handling and are the least expertly 
handled in my observations of federal 
agencies. Here then is another major chal- 
lenge to personnel executives in govern- 
ment and a need which the Civil Service 
Commission should anticipate well in ad- 
vance. 


Stage Three—Restoration of Normal 
Controls 
WirtH all of their tragedy and waste, emer- 
gencies have an important potential bene- 
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fit for the management practices of our 
nation generally. They impose an urgency 
and a need to improvise and pioneer out of 
which flow new knowledge and greater 
management competence. My hope is that 
from this latest experience personnel ad- 
ministrators will emerge as a more vital, 
progressive, and creative group in govern- 
mental management, regaining the emi- 
nence which they merit. It was the convic- 
tion of most of those with whom I worked 
on the Hoover Commission that this would 
be achieved when ways could be found to 
expend less energy in the negative, protec- 
tive, watchdog functions in order to release 
more time and energy to creative efforts 
through personnel research. Among the 
most necessary of the new efforts, which has 
been recognized by the Commission, is the 
development of executive and supervisory 


personnel through planned training and 
upgrading. From firsthand contact I can 
testify to the vast need for this program 
and to the benefits both in higher quality 
of work and lower costs which will accrue. 
This essential development can be imple- 
mented, however, only after careful case 
research in the agencies themselves and 
particularly in the field establishments. I 
have learned in my professional contacts 
with government that management im- 
provement in the broad sense must be ap- 
plied primarily in the far-flung arms of 
government located outside of Washing- 
ton. I believe that through the require- 
ments of this present emergency period this 
lesson may become a firsthand experience 
for a large cross section of the top-manage- 
ment executives headquartered here in 
Washington. 
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MAKING THE Most or MANPOWER—A SympPoOsIUM 





II. Taking a Fresh Look 


at Personnel Demands 


DONALD J. SUBLETTE 





HERE are two ways of meeting man- 
T power shortages. The first is to reduce 
the demand for new hiring; the second is 
to increase the number of new hirings. 
These comments constitute, of necessity, 
merely a brief review of the things learned 
during World War II. Each of the points 
enumerated in this article can be substan- 
tiated by the literature of the field. 


Reducing the Demand for Personnel 


IN CONSIDERING the manpower problems of 
any governmental organization, the first, 
and the last, item to examine is the possi- 
bility of eliminating or curtailing activities 
and services. The general public belief that 
there are many unnecessary and duplica- 
tive agencies within governmental jurisdic- 
tions is not wholly without foundation. 
Curtailment of activities may eliminate the 
necessity of taking other and possibly un- 
desirable steps. 

A second approach to reducing the need 
for personnel is to increase worker produc- 
tivity and effectiveness. There are many 
texts and articles on work simplification, 
methods engineering, and time and motion 
study. The consensus is that any organiza- 
tion which is sincerely interested in the 
problem can increase worker productivity 
at least twenty-five per cent. Obviously, 
such an increase in productivity will, in 
many cases, not only eliminate the need for 
new hiring; it will also permit the rede- 
ployment of many current personnel. Re- 
fined techniques may not be available to 
most public jurisdictions, but even a com- 
mon sense examination of work routines 
and processes will reveal many unnecessary 
steps and waste motion. 

Reduction of labor turnover is a third 
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approach. It is obvious that except for ex- 
panding services, a reduction of turnover 
will automatically decrease the number of 
needed new hirings. Realistic wage policies 
are only a part, and probably a small part 
of the turnover problem. Working condi- 
tions and environment are almost equally 
important, and morale is even more impor- 
tant. The approaches to morale building 
are well-known and found in the literature. 
Employee counseling, better employee uti- 
lization, the facilitation of promotions and 
transfers, all have an effect on morale. A 
much neglected aspect of both the turnover 
and the morale problem is that of convinc- 
ing all employees in an organization that 
the services the agency renders are essential 
to the defense or war effort and the eco- 
nomic life of the community. It is equally 
important that they believe the particular 
employer is a good employer and that there 
are careers for desirable employees. Experi- 
ence has indicated that many public em- 
ployees and supervisors are infected with 
the general attitude of the public that the 
government service is an undesirable place 
to work. Overcoming this attitude is a real 
selling job, but it will pay off in reduced 
turnover, improved morale, and of course 
increased worker productivity. 

Another approach that will reduce the 
demand for personnel is to increase the ef- 
fective working time of current employees 
by reducing absenteeism through attention 
to safety and health factors. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that the tempta- 
tion of many agencies to extend the work 
week will in many cases not increase ap- 
preciably the number of manhours of labor 
available, and in almost all cases it will 
reduce the manhour worker productivity. 

Part of the approach to increased worker 
productivity is increased emphasis on 
training in particular job skills. Training 
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can also be effective where manpower 
shortages are being met in particular occu- 
pations by so-called “‘deskilling” and “up- 
grading” processes. In brief, this approach 
involves the breaking down of an occupa- 
tion into subspecialties which can be 
learned readily by persons of lesser skills 
in a much shorter time than they can 
learn the complete occupation. This ap- 
proach was resorted to by most industrial 
concerns and many public agencies during 
World War II. 


Obligation of Government to 
Provide Efficient Service 


I HAVE enumerated the various approaches 
to reducing the demand for personnel first, 
in part, because I do not believe they have 
had sufficient emphasis in the public serv- 
ice, and more particularly in the public 
personnel field. The public service is not, 
and cannot be, exempt from the universal 
pressure to continue the American way of 
life and to continuously increase standards 
of living by increasing worker produc- 
tivity. The public service is part of the eco- 
nomic machinery of the country and must 
contribute its proportionate share of goods 
and services to the whole population. In- 
creased factory productivity or farm pro- 
ductivity cannot raise the general standard 
of living if such increased production is 
dissipated through inefficient and ineffec- 
tive government service. I also believe that 
too much emphasis has been placed on the 
recruiting process. Many people in our 
field of rapidly expanding services know of 
cases where the hiring of additional per- 
sonnel actually reduced the total produc- 
tion instead of increasing it. Only when 
the number of personnel was reduced did 
productivity pick up. I appreciate that 
many of the foregoing suggestions are not 
officially the functions of personnel agen- 
cies as they now are constituted. Some gov- 
ernmental organizations are fortunate in 
having a full-time staff agency devoting at- 
tention to such problems. Even this ap- 
proach is not enough, and it will be noted 
that most of the suggestions involve per- 
sonnel and therefore are personnel prob- 
lems. Personnel agencies should lead in 
this area instead of functioning in a vac- 


uum or increasing their efforts to recruit 
unneeded personnel for unnecessary serv- 
ices, thus further complicating the local 
and national economic pictures. They 
should make strong representations to 
whatever controlling authorities may exist 
to adopt other approaches to the problem. 
This is not to say that personnel agencies 
should pay no attention to recruiting, for 
they should, and the following section re- 
lates to this subject. 


Effective Recruiting Techniques 


ONE OF the more obvious approaches to 
stepping up recruiting is broader and more 
effective advertising of openings. Again 
the techniques are well-known, and the 
literature is filled with references to prac- 
tical approaches used during World War 
II. Improved advertising, however, is not 
enough unless the other personnel proc- 
esses are adjusted at the same time so ad- 
vantage can be taken of such advertising. 

As noted above, realistic wage policies 
are necessary both in retaining present per- 
sonnel and in recruiting new personnel. 
Instances have been noted where public 
agencies were reluctant to adjust pay rates 
until current personnel had resigned in 
large numbers. When adjustments were 
finally made, they were for the new people, 
not the old employees. Personnel agencies 
should be alert to this problem and urge 
pay adjustments before the personnel have 
resigned. In addition to general pay in- 
creases to make wage rates comparable to 
those paid in other industries and activi- 
ties, public agencies can do two other 
things to make their wage rates more at- 
tractive. Industry, particularly in profes- 
sional and clerical occupations, is resort- 
ing to shorter intervals between wage in- 
creases. Intervals of more than six months 
are no longer attractive on today’s labor 
market. Quarterly adjustments would be 
better. Such adjustments do not have to be 
equal to current annual rates. The fre- 
quency is more important than the 
amount. In emergency situations, pending 
over-all wage adjustments, some agencies 
have resorted to paying a rate higher than 
the minimum in the salary schedule. This 
approach may be temporarily effective but 
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should not be adopted as a permanent 
policy. 

Another approach to stepped up recruit- 
ing is through a reappraisal of examination 
standards. Most agencies should have prof- 
ited by the experiences in World War II 
and by now have eliminated all spurious 
and unnecessary qualification require- 
ments, such as six months’ experience for 
a beginning typist or ten years’ experience 
for a journeyman carpenter. Also agencies 
should have learned what standards can be 
reduced without permanent harm to the 
agency and what reductions will result in 
the permanent saddling of the jurisdiction 
with substandard employees. If the choice, 
as is frequently the case, is between appli- 
cants who are lacking in experience or ap- 
plicants who are lacking in learning ca- 
pacity, obviously the former group should 
be preferred. They will eventually get the 
experience. Those who are deficient in 
learning capacity can never acquire it. A 
companion of this approach is the hiring 
of upgraders or trainees where journeymen 
are scarce. This, of course, requires intensi- 
fication of the training program. 

Probably the most important factor in 
stepping up recruiting is reduction of ‘the 
time delay between the first contact of the 
applicant and his employment. For many 
classes of positions in today’s labor market, 
a delay of more than forty-eight hours be- 
tween first contact and hiring means the 
loss of the applicant. Standard civil service 
procedures, including testing, interview- 
ing, investigating, physical examination, 
and all the other elements of a normal re- 
cruiting program can be adapted to such 
time limits. Fast recruiting means neither 
sloppy or substandard recruiting nor the 
omission of any important element in the 
normal selection process. Many agencies 
have found that the forty-eight-hour hiring 
program will go far toward solving many of 
the manpower recruiting problems. In 
areas of personnel shortages which are not 
yet critical, more frequent examinations, 
such as monthly, biweekly, or weekly may 
help the situation, particularly where such 
examinations can be processed speedily. 
Under current conditions, four weeks is 
the outside limit that any agency should 


use for any type of occupation, for process- 
ing an eligible list and conducting the ex- 
amination, to certification and appoint- 
ment. The shorter the time between first 
contact and the appointment, the greater 
will be the number of employees secured 
from a given number of applicants. 

As a word of caution, some agencies were 
tempted during World War II and are 
again being tempted to abandon their re- 
cruiting function by authorizing wholesale 
provisional appointments. Permitting such 
wholesale appointments and then using 
the normal examination procedures to 
blanket such provisional appointees under 
civil service is a complete denial of the 
merit system in government. Even more 
important, it represents a refusal of a pub- 
lic personnel agency to serve as a true per- 
sonnel department. Civil service agencies 
that function in this manner might just as 
well be abolished. The problem of elimi- 
nating even the undesirable provisional 
employee is too difficult for most agencies 
to withstand the pressures involved. It is 
much simpler and safer not to hire the un- 
desirable employee in the beginning. 
Some agencies have been similarly pan- 
icked into reinstituting war emergency ap- 
pointments. Such appointments may be 
necessary if and when this country gets into 
an all-out war situation. Such a situation 
does not seem to be imminent, at least not 
within the next two years. Those who seem 
to know predict that current quasi-emer- 
gency conditions will continue for at least 
ten years and may continue for twenty or 
thirty. Under these conditions, the setup of 
emergency hirings really results in two di- 
visions of the classified service—those with 
permanent tenure and those with non- 
tenure—and we may see the ridiculous situ- 
ation where emergency employees have put 
in sufficient time to be covered by retire- 
ment systems. 


Dangers of Reducing Standards 
ANOTHER word of caution—reduction of 
personnel standards, while seemingly an 
easy approach to the problem of meeting 
manpower shortages, is not an answer at 
all. As an illustration, assume that a test re- 
quirement of fifty net words a minute is 
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reasonable for a typist position. Reducing 
this requirement to twenty-five net words a 
minute, while it will get additional person- 
nel, certainly will not get additional typ- 
ists. If the work requires the higher speed, 
obviously the employment of persons with 
lower speeds will double the personnel 
costs. To hire two persons to do a single 
person's work is foolish even in peacetime 
and represents almost a criminal waste of 
manpower under wartime conditions. If 
the fifty net words a minute is not a reason- 
able requirement, but persons with twenty- 
five net words a minute can do the job sat- 
isfactorily, with full productivity, the an- 
swer is probably the introduction of a new 
class, that is, a clerk with some typing skill 
rather than the redefining of the typist 
qualifications. Classification technicians 
object strenuously to the use of the alloca- 
tion process to overcome deficiencies in the 
wage schedule. Recruiting technicians 
should similarly avoid redefining the classi- 
fication concept by recruiting people who 
obviously cannot perform at the postulated 
level required by the classification plan. 
Streamlining the personnel processes on 
which considerable emphasis was placed 
during World War II is fine when it results 
in increased worker productivity on the 
part of a personnel agency and when it 


eliminates unnecessary and time consum- 
ing steps. However, “streamlining” is 
hardly the proper term when the methods 
adopted increase the personnel costs of an 
organization or governmental jurisdiction 
by recruiting either permanently or tem- 
porarily unsatisfactory employees. 


Conclusion 


TO SUMMARIZE, the most important and 
most profitable approach to meeting man- 
power shortages is to reduce them by ob- 
viating the need for personnel. ‘This can be 
done in a variety of ways—by eliminating 
unnecessary activities, by increasing worker 
productivity, by reducing turnover and ab- 
senteeism, by increasing employee morale, 
and by training for greater effectiveness. 
After these operations have taken place, re- 
cruiting can be stepped up by intensified 
advertising, realistic adjustments of the 
pay plan, reduction in unrealistic exami- 
nation standards, and most importantly of 
all, by reducing the time factor between 
first application and appointment. Again, 
to repeat, the hiring of substandard em- 
ployees, particularly on a nontenure basis, 
either provisionally or for the duration, 
has nothing to recommend it under current 
conditions. 
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II. Developing an Agency-Wide 


Manpower Plan ... . .. . . CLIFFORD N. AMSDEN 





N JUNE 25, 1950, the North Koreans 
O crossed the 38th parallel and moved 
aggressively into South Korea, and on July 
1 the United Nations forces began action to 
defend against the aggression. On July 12, 
less than three weeks later, the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, correctly assessing the long- 
term significance of these moves, issued a 
special bulletin to all member agencies 
covering mobilization as it affects public 
personnel agencies and urged members to 
start plans to meet the impact of the na- 
tional program for the mobilization of 
manpower for defense. 

In November, 1950, at the Atlanta Con- 
ference on Public Personnel Administra- 
tion, guest speakers prominent in govern- 
ment planning gave support to the As- 
sembly’s position by stressing the fact that 
as military, industrial, and civil defense 
mobilization plans were activated and 
processed, manpower would be the bottle- 
neck. Special mention should be made of 
the comments of Herbert Emmerich, Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, and of 
Edward Keenan, U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Mr. Emmerich in his talk on “What's 
Ahead for Public Personnel Administra- 
tion,” which was printed in the January is- 
sue of Public Personnel Review, warned 
that it is a time of stock taking and plan- 
ning, that reconsideration of practices and 
attitudes with a view to modifying them to 
meet the new situation was the greatest 
challenge that public personnel administra- 
tors of our times would meet. Mr. Keenan 
pointed out the inadequacy of the present 
labor supply as compared with that avail- 
able just prior to World War II and em- 
phasized the necessity for careful planning 
in the use of manpower skills if the mobi- 
lization program was to be a success. 





@ CLirrorp N. AMSDEN is Secretary and Chief Ex- 
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With the passage of time, the existence 
of a manpower problem has become quite 
apparent. The president’s proclamation of 
a state of national emergency, the steady 
decrease in the pool of employable unem- 
ployed, the sharp increase in the number 
of workers lost to the armed forces, con- 
gressional consideration of universal mili- 
tary training, intensification of labor short- 
ages in many classes of work, and predic- 
tions of the need for 20 per cent more man- 
hours in industry by early 1952, have dra- 
matically pointed to the timeliness of the 
Assembly’s warning that manpower plan- 
ning was a “must” for public personnel 
administrators. 

Like many other governmental units, 
while civil service in Los Angeles County 
is responsible under law for activities such 
as Classification, recruitment, and training 
of personnel, the over-all operation of the 
jurisdiction is the responsibility of its elec- 
tive officials, the Board of Supervisors. In 
turn, the Board places responsibility for 
the formulation and operation of basic 
plans for manpower utilization, in addi- 
tion to other management matters, with 
the Chief Administrative Officer, Brigadier 
General Wayne Allen. 

Last summer, following the Assembly 
bulletin, General Allen instructed his 
Chief Deputy, Howard Earl, to prepare, in 
cooperation with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, over-all plans to meet the impact 
of the manpower mobilization program. 


Development of a Mobilization Plan 


AT THE outset we were faced with the pros- 
pective impact of manpower mobilization 
{or military service, war industry, and civil 
defense activities, although no time tables 
were available as to when and to what ex- 
tent such impacts would be felt. Our plans 
therefore needed to be flexible enough to 
provide for the extreme of total mobiliza- 
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tion for defense and at the same time per- 
mit gradual or partial adjustments to meet 
needs as they became evident. 

A rough outline of things to be done was 
developed, without thought as to order of 
importance or as to time of introduction. 
With several additions having been made, 
the list falls under four major headings as 
follows: 


A. Maximum Use of Employees. 

1. The making of an employee survey to 
assemble information concerning primary 
and secondary skills, military status, and 
other personal data basic to mobilization 
planning. An employee questionnaire was 
devised and floated to our 25,000 em- 
ployees. The answers have been received, 
coded, and placed on punch cards and are 
now ready for use. (A sample copy of this 
questionnaire was distributed to CSA 
members at the Atlanta Conference.) 

2. Development of training projects and 
time tables based on needs evidenced by 
manning tables, operational changes, work 
programs, etc. An increase in organized on- 
the-job training is contemplated such as 
brush-up training for skills that lend them- 
selves to group instruction and practice. 

3. Establishment of controls and pro- 
cedures to make possible, through transfer 
and retraining, the retention of employees 
who would otherwise be laid off because of 
changes in operations, and to make pos- 
sible the utilization of all employees ac- 
cording to their highest or most needed 
skills. 

4. Expansion of supervisory training, 
especially “JI” training, with priority 
given to training in units where manpower 
turnover and shortages make it imperative 
to get maximum production, in as short a 
time as possible from available personnel. 
The Commission has a continuing super- 
visory training program consisting of basic 
supervision, job instruction, and training 
in group process which has been made 
available to operating departments as 
quickly as the limited amount of staff 
would permit. 


B. Manning Plans and Tables. Develop- 
ment of manning plans and tables based on 
information obtained from the employee 


survey, plus projected work programs 
based on operational plans of county top 
management. 


C. Stepped Up Recruiting. Review of 
practices and procedures of World War II 
to bring them up to date and to improve 
those which proved successful in the previ- 
ous emergency. 


D. Development of Additional Sources 
of Labor Supply. 

1. Utilization of older workers, includ- 
ing retired employees. Definite steps will 
be taken to bring into the service older 
workers as soon as legal obstacles can be 
overcome. A study committee is working 
on the legal phases of this problem. 

2. Greater use of women in classifica- 
tions in which they are not generally em- 
ployed. The Commission has consistently 
followed the policy of accepting women on 
an equal basis with men to take examina- 
tions for jobs where sex does not actually 
disqualify them. Nevertheless, there are 
certain occupational fields where tradi- 
tionally only men are employed. Every ef- 
fort will be made to convince the employ- 
ing departments in these cases of the neces- 
sity of utilizing women to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

3. Greater use of the physically handi- 
capped. Except in instances where the spe- 
cific physical disability is progressive, or is 
a hazard to himself or others, or renders the 
candidate unfit to perform the duties of 
the class, persons with physical handicaps 
are permitted to compete in county exami- 
nations. Where necessary, special condi- 
tions of examining are set up. (A recent ex- 
ample was an examination for Transcriber 
Typists in which all the candidates were 
blind.) 

4. Greater use of youths. For several 
years the Commission had coordinated a 
program for the county of employing on a 
part-time basis commercial students, col- 
lege seniors, and graduate students major- 
ing in occupational fields represented in 
the county service. Employment of these 
“student workers” has been steadily in- 
creasing since manpower shortages have 
developed. 

What is apparently needed in all of the 
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above four categories is a more planned 
approach to the use of female, handi- 
capped, and under- and over-aged em- 
ployees. A systematic survey of all jobs in 
the service, with a view to discovering those 
in which these persons can be used, would 
undoubtedly make for a significant in- 
crease in the utilization of these relatively 
untapped sources of labor. 


Establishing Legal Basis for Program 
BEForE embarking on a program of this 
kind, consideration must of course be 
given to the basic legal authority. A thor- 
ough review should be made of existing 
laws, ordinances, and rules relating to mili- 
tary leaves, recruiting, training, classifica- 
tion, etc., to see to what extent the program 
can be carried on within the existing legal 
framework. Where any portion of the pro- 
gram appears to lack the necessary legal 
backing it should not be abandoned but 
merely postponed while steps are being 
taken to make such amendments to the 
basic law as will permit the carrying out of 
that phase of the program. 

We made reference earlier to the need 
for a flexible plan. The development of the 
civil defense program is a concrete ex- 


ample of why that is necessary. We were 
aware of course in the initial stages of pro- 
gram preparation that civil defense would 
involve us. We were not prepared however 
for the extent of the impact, in terms of the 
employee having to carry a civil defense as- 
signment in addition to, rather than in lieu 
of, his regular assignment. 


Conclusion 


Ir must be apparent to all who read this 
that there is yet much to be done before we 
can say that we have successfully met the 
situation. With that we agree whole heart- 
edly. Not only must more work be done on 
the details of the parts now in active op- 
eration, but with the development of the 
plan itself. Of this however we are sure: 

1. We are cooperating in a very real way 
with the government in the development 
of its manpower mobilization program. 

2. The flexibility of our program en- 
ables us to plan and to activate new pro- 
cedures without excessive burden or cost. 

g. The work with operating depart- 
ments on a project of national and univer- 
sal importance has opened up amazing pos- 
sibilities for the improvement of proce- 
dures and techniques. 
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IV. Drawing on the Lessons 


of World War II 


JOHN F. FISHER 





INCE August of last year 850 employees 
S of the State of California have entered 
military service. Their departure for mili- 
tary duty has mostly been at a steady rate 
of 100 to 130 a month. How many will be 
in uniform by the end of 1951 is a matter 
of conjecture. The number could be 2,000, 
or if World War II experience is repeated 
it could be 4,000. Most estimates fall about 
half way between these two figures. A num- 
ber of state departments in California have 
prepared systematic schedules of the mili- 
tary vulnerability of each male employee. 
So far, these have not been of particular 
value. 

In addition to military leaves, resigna- 
tion reports are being scrutinized carefully 
for significant changes. These facts provide 
the foundation on which to base future 
plans. For the critical occupations, the em- 
ployment situation is periodically analyzed 
class by class in order to take steps toward 
forestalling or eliminating manpower 
shortages. A committee, presently consist- 
ing of departmental personnel officers and 
staff members of the California Personnel 
Board (it may be enlarged) has been or- 
ganized to review such facts and related 
employment developments and to recom- 
mend policies and programs to meet condi- 
tions as they arise. 

In taking an inventory of the steps that 
might be useful in keeping jobs filled at a 
time when the well is again running dry, it 
has seemed reasonable to take advantage 
of whatever we might have learned during 
World War II. Every jurisdiction was 
forced to change its ways during those rig- 
orous years. Many new practices were 
developed, and many time consuming re- 
finements of a less urgent period were 
abandoned. For this reason the following 
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discussion of steps that will be most impor- 
tant in California’s future plans contains 
frequent references to the last war and the 
considerable effect it had on the state’s per- 
sonnel operations. In fact, as far as some 
occupations are concerned, scarcity of 
workers has become the rule, and special 
recruiting, employment, and training prac- 
tices have had to be used all along. This 
situation is of course one that many juris- 
dictions have faced. 


Intensified Recruiting 
ConpiTions during the recent war and its 
aftermath clearly demonstrated in the 
State of California that effort spent on re- 
cruiting could be thoroughly profitable. 
Until the reserve of manpower evaporates 
into thin air, a jurisdiction can continue to 
attract prospective employees by aggres- 
sively and imaginatively publicizing its em- 
ployment opportunities. As we find condi- 
tions today, a recruiting program can 
virtually mean the difference between 
maintaining an adequate working force 
and not. 

A recent experience of the California 
State Personnel Board gives emphasis to 
this point. It concerns Junior Civil Engi- 
neers. After World War II this class of 
worker gradually became easier to obtain 
as time went on until by 1949 it appeared 
that a plentiful supply of excellent young 
engineering students would continue to 
graduate into state positions with only 
nominal recruiting effort on the state’s 
part. However, the events of 1950 quickly 
changed this idyllic prospect. Increased 
resignations combined with an expanded 
program suddenly created several hundred 
vacancies which existing eligible lists could 
not satisfy. The first step in meeting the 
demand was to schedule a new examina- 
tion for the spring of this year. Next, the 
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Recruitment Section of the State Personnel 
Board, and the Personnel Office of the 
State Division of Highways resorted to 
some of the recruitment measures that 
proved worth while in the earlier years 
when the need was great and the source 
meager. A series of letters went out to 
deans of engineering, to placement officers, 
and to presidents of student chapters of the 
ASCE, in over 100 colleges and universities 
throughout the nation. News stories were 
sent to the student papers of these schools. 
The 446 seniors in the engineering schools 
within California received individual let- 
ters. Finally, representatives of the Divi- 
sion of Highways visited the campuses of 
the California schools. The payoff ex- 
ceeded our hopes—over 1,900 applicants 
were accepted for the examination, of 
whom over 1,100 were residents and 800 
were from other states. Students from over 
100 colleges were represented among the 
applicants. While most situations will not 
justify the time and cost of a program of 
this magnitude, the results strikingly show 
that effort spent on planned recruiting can 
be profitable. 


Simplification of the Selection and 
Certification Processes 

Durinc World War II we learned the need, 
if we didn’t know it before, of making the 
mechanics of securing public employment 
as simple as possible. To this end various 
steps were taken in the California state 
service which were generally continued 
and elaborated upon in the ensuing years. 
As one example, applications for positions 
were accepted at all times instead of only 
when examinations were announced; pe- 
riodically examinations were held. At pres- 
ent, examinations for approximately 100 
classes in widely varied fields are still 
handled on this basis by the California Per- 
sonnel Board. The program is described 
and the classes are listed in a printed bro- 
chure for applicants entitled “101 jobs.” 

The wartime innovation of giving ex- 
aminations on a weekly or daily basis be- 
came the forerunner of the continuous ex- 
amination procedure which reached full 
stature in California’s operations several 
years after the war was over. With the help 


of the State Departments of Employment 
and Mental Hygiene, arrangements have 
been made for applicants for such state po- 
sitions as typist, hospital attendant, and 
nurse, to take examinations in their home 
communities at their convenience and to 
be informed of their scores in about a week. 
Public agencies have found this type of 
program particularly desirable during a 
time of labor scarcity because by being able 
to act as promptly as private employers, 
they are able to compete on even terms 
with the latter. 

Many jurisdictions found that in some 
fields applicants became so scarce the writ- 
ten examination could be dispensed with 
entirely. In California this step was taken 
with respect to 115 classes, most of which 
either require a license, such as nurse and 
pharmacist, or require little or no special- 
ized knowledge or skill. Ratings of training 
and experience from applications took the 
place of the written test and applicants 
were placed immediately on eligible lists if 
they met the necessary standards. In virtu- 
ally every instance the written test was 
eliminated only when positions were to be 
filled on a “duration” basis. After the war, 
written tests for these classes were resumed, 
and although there is no anticipation of 
the need to discard written tests at present, 
the time may again come when this step is 
advisable. 


Lowering of Education and Experience, 
Requirements 

As Is probably true in many jurisdictions, 
the experience requirements prescribed for 
classes in the California civil service are 
comparatively high during times of a rea- 
sonably normal supply of labor. While edu- 
cation requirements are perhaps equally 
high, they are not absolute minimums in 
most cases because applicants can substi- 
tute additional experience for whatever 
education they are lacking. In any event, 
there is latitude for either scaling down or 
broadening the minimum requirements of 
many classes if the employment situation 
requires it. Such a step increases both the 
number of applicants eligible for admis- 
sion to the examination and the number 
who are qualified in the process of evaluat- 
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ing education and experience. Although 
the California Personnel Board is continu- 
ously reexamining the requirements for 
some classes or other, there has been no 
need as yet to make any broadscale modifi- 
cation of education and experience re- 
quirements such as took place in World 
War II. 


Waiver of Residence Requirements 
Tuis practice was the rule rather than the 
exception during the last war and for sev- 
eral years thereafter. It was particularly 
useful in view of the many people who mi- 
grated to California during the period. By 
1948 the number of examinations for 
which residence requirements were waived 
was again very small. There has been a 
slight increase recently, but it is yet far 
from being of any significance. 


War Service or Duration Appointments 
In JANUARY a bill was passed by the Cali- 
fornia Legislature and signed by the Gov- 
ernor which transfers responsibility for in- 
voking a duration employment system 
from the Governor to the State Personnel 
Board. Rules for the administration of 
such a system have been adopted, but it has 
not been considered necessary as yet to 
commence making appointments on this 
basis. 

The views of departments and major di- 
visions of the state government concerning 
a duration employment program have just 
been solicited by means of a questionnaire. 
The results have been tabulated and while 
not yet complete there is sufficient coverage 
to yield some useful information. 

Of 31 reporting agencies, 23 believe that 
all classes should be kept on the regular ap- 
pointment system until the Executive Offi- 
cer of the California Personnel Board 
authorizes the class to be placed on a dura- 
tion basis. Four agencies believe that dura- 
tion employments should be instituted 
upon request of the agency. Two agencies 
believe that all classes should be placed im- 
mediately on a duration basis without any 
exceptions, while two others believe that 
all classes should be placed immediately on 
a duration basis with exceptions only as au- 
thorized by the Executive Officer of the 


\ 


Personnel Board. Of 31 agencies, nine 
listed one or more specific classes that it 
was believed should be immediately placed 
on a duration basis, two agencies believed 
all classes should be converted to a dura- 
tion basis, while twenty did not consider it 
necessary to convert any classes at this time. 


Extending Working Hours 
NEARLY every employee in the California 
state service is now on a basic 40-hour work 
week. This was not true prior to and dur- 
ing the last war when nearly one quarter 
of all state employees worked either 44 or 
48 hours. Employees of state institutions 
and law enforcement and _ inspectional 
forces constituted the majority of this 
group. A reestablishment of a 48-hour 
week in any agency or function would be 
tantamount to a 20 per cent increase in the 
working force. 

It has been necessary to assign only a 
handful of employees to a longer work 
week under existing conditions, but the 
California Personnel Board and operating 
agencies expect to utilize this device for 
some occupations if conditions worsen. 
Employees in the lower salary brackets re- 
ceive pay on a straight-time basis in com- 
pensation for overtime. Thus, if their 
hours were increased to 48, their monthly 
pay would be increased approximately 
twenty per cent. Some state officials have 
questioned an extended work week on the 
ground that while employees receive ad- 
ditional compensation when their hours 
are increased, it is practically impossible to 
correspondingly reduce the compensation 
when the hours are again reduced. Others 
contend that this same situation prevails 
throughout industry, and the inflationary 
effect must be viewed as the inevitable ac- 
companiment of a general change in work- 
ing hours. 


Creation of Part-Time Jobs 
Tuis is a device that California has found 
to be of moderate usefulness for some types 
of work. Some state agencies have used and 
are using college students for after school 
and summer vacation work as clerks, engi- 
neering aids, and the like. In the main, 
such programs are more valuable in inter- 
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esting college students in public service 
and getting an idea of their capabilities 
than in plugging any sizable manpower 
gaps. In previous years some efforts were 
made to provide part-time jobs for house- 
wives but the problem of providing train- 
ing and supervision and a high turnover 
rate detracted from the program’s useful- 
ness. In short, this procedure can be useful 
under certain specialized conditions, but 
cannot be counted upon as an important 
means of overcoming manpower problems. 


Greater Use of Women 


Prior to World War II about 34 per cent 
of California’s civil service employees were 
women. As male employees donned uni- 
forms and their jobs either remained un- 
filled or were taken over by women, this 
percentage increased until by 1944 it 
reached 42 per cent. It was anticipated that 
after the war the state service would have 
more employees than jobs, but the reverse 
turned out to be true. Instead of being laid 
off by reason of the return of veterans, 
women employed during the war were 
mostly retained on new or expanded state 
programs. They have constituted 40 per 
cent of the working force during the post- 
war years. 

The figures given above show that the in- 
crease in the proportion of women em- 
ployees during the last war was not great. 
The greatest percentage increase occurred 
either in specializations such as medicine, 
law, accounting, employment security, and 
welfare administration, or in jobs requir- 
ing limited training such as Engineering 
Aid and Toll Collector. Between these ex- 
tremes there are a number of technical, in- 
spectional, and law enforcement positions 
for which women could be trained but 
which remained the primary domain of 
men during the last war. California de- 
voted comparatively little effort to an or- 
ganized program of recruiting and train- 
ing women for jobs in these fields. Whether 
such a program would have been successful 
in the light of conditions then prevailing 
will never be known. The considerably 
more advanced recruiting and training fa- 
cilities that are now available in the state 


service should make the utilization of 
women a materially more important factor 
in the coming period. 


Development and Utilization of 
Present Staff 


SPACE limitations do not permit a discus- 
sion of the myriad activities encompassed 
by this general subject. However, several 
steps now being taken by some California 
departments may be of interest. One large 
department has developed a schedule for 
the replacement of supervisors who enter 
military service. The administrative staff 
of each major division and geographical 
region indicate the supervisors who are 
subject to military service and the em-- 
ployees who are recommended to replace 
them if they are called. The selection of re- 
placements is based on considerations such 
as their qualifications, civil service status 
and eligibility, and their military vulner- 
ability. Replacement schedules are set up 
which list: (1) the name, title, work assign- 
ment, and military status of the supervi- 
sors subject to military call; (2) the name, 
title, and present assignment of the em- 
ployees recommended to replace them; 
and (3) the amount of additional training 
needed by the latter to assume the new 
duties. The departmental training section 
will study the replacement plans in order 
to analyze training needs so that a program 
of training for the replacement can be set 
up. 

An endeavor which has received consid- 
erable attention in California in recent 
years is the creation of programs for the 
selection and training of “trainees” in vari- 
ous fields. Public jurisdictions are in com- 
petition with each other and with private 
industry for a long list of technicians such 
as construction inspectors, real estate ap- 
praisers, buyers, auditors, business man- 
agers, and safety engineers, to name a few. 
An agency normally cannot expect to 
secure in the open market all of the ex- 
perienced technicians of suitable compe- 
tence to fill its needs. The alternative is to 
develop its own by selecting persons who 
are short on experience and long on ca- 
pacity and then assigning them selected 
duties of increasing difficulty integrated 
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with a formal instruction program. It is 
very doubtful that some California depart- 
ments would have been able to fulfill their 
obligations if trainee programs had not 
been established for critically short occu- 
pations. Although in the past these pro- 
grams have attracted college graduates 
mostly, who will not be nearly so plentiful 
in the future, the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained through conducting them will 
be useful in the selection and training of 
individuals with other backgrounds. 
Several California departments are mak- 
ing inventories of the untapped qualifica- 
tions of their employees. The latter are 
asked to complete questionnaires concern- 


ing their experience, skills, and ability. 
This information is recorded on punch 
cards for classification and analysis. It is 
expected that these inventories will be use- 
ful in promptly filling positions for which 
there are no available examination eli- 
gibles. In California promotions are made 
by means of competitive examination, and 
the resulting eligible list constitutes in ef- 
fect a qualifications inventory. As a result, 
individual departments have not hereto- 
fore considered it sufficiently worth while 
to attempt to record the special competen- 
cies of their employees. Accordingly the 
current experiments should prove very in- 
teresting. 
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MAKING THE Most or ManpowER—A SYMPOSIUM 





V. Keeping the Work Force Intact 


by Reducing Turnover 


°e © e e« e e JOHN FOSTER 





OR SOME inscrutable reason the topic 
F “effective use of manpower” never 
fails to get top billing in emergency pe- 
riods. In the many national and local con- 
ferences and seminars for personnel ad- 
ministrators since the present interna- 
tional crisis started, the standard topic for 
discussion has been “effective use of man- 
power.” One would assume that this sub- 
ject is of no importance in normal times 
and that the many ideas and techniques 
used in the past when the same problem 
has been posed are discarded as soon as the 
existing emergency ends. It is as if this 
were not the most fundamental and impor- 
tant phase of personnel administration at 
all times. When this theme is given recur- 
rent emergency importance only, it re- 
minds me of a vice-president in charge of 
sales for a large corporation who is inter- 
ested in pushing his company’s sales only 
in times of depression. No such vice-presi- 
dent would remain long in his job. His 
function is to use every possible technique 
to make his sales as high as possible at all 
times. 

Also, it is a mistake to think that we can 
discuss this subject as an isolated aspect of 
personnel administration. Being the termi- 
nal goal of personnel administration, ef- 
fective use of manpower is a “result” or an 
“effect” and as such should be discussed in 
terms of the causes or controlled antece- 
dents which bring it about—in short, in 
terms of the entire personnel program. Be- 
cause of space requirements this paper will 
be confined to one aspect of the personnel 
program which has a definite bearing on 
the problems created by national emergen- 
cies like the present one. 





@ JouN Fosrer is Personnel Director of the New 
York Port Authority. 


Need for Definite Turnover Program 
THE MOsT universal problem created by 
such emergencies is the assembling and 
maintenance of an adequate work force. 
This problem has two parts: (1) retention 
of the existing work force in the face of bet- 
ter financial opportunities on the outside, 
and (2) the need for additional hands and 
additional skills to meet an increased work 
load. Most of the discussions of this topic 
are concentrated on the problem of recruit- 
ing new personnel and rapidly training up- 
graded employees. The problem of reten- 
tion of existing personnel is ignored to a 
large extent. It is recognized that adding 
new talent and holding old talent are 
only different aspects of one problem, but 
for programming purposes they may be 
treated separately. This brief paper will 
deal only with the retention of an existing 
work force on the theory that, if we can de- 
velop means to hold what we have, we can 
reduce the over-all problem by half. 

Turnover represents a considerable 
waste of time and money, and any success- 
ful effort to reduce it will offer the same ad- 
vantages as result from good selection and 
sound training. Any personnel technique, 
whether in the field of selection, training, 
salary administration, or other, requires 
the full cooperation of all groups in man- 
agement and cannot be left to the person- 
nel department alone or to the line super- 
visor alone. More importantly, no success- 
ful personnel technique can be left to 
chance. It must be based on a well thought- 
out plan and program and a willingness to 
take the time or have the patience required 
for a thorough piece of work. A planned 
termination control program as a person- 
nel technique directed toward reduction 
in turnover is no exception to these re- 
quirements. 
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Use of Exit Interview 

‘THE NEAREST approach by most organiza- 
tions to controlled turnover is the so-called 
“exit” interview. This is the well-known 
device of talking to employees on the last 
day of employment. It is normally done to 
see that outstanding equipment is turned 
in and that all necessary forms are signed. 
This type of exit interview has no value in 
a program to retain worthwhile employees. 
When the employee reaches this point of 
departure, his mind is made up and reten- 
tion is seldom possible. Also, this type of 
exit interview adds little to our knowledge 
of the real causes of turnover and the bio- 
graphical and situational factors related to 
it. Until we investigate the problem of 
turnover intensively enough to obtain in- 
formation of this type, we can do little or 
nothing to control it. Yet, this will be one 
of the most vexing problems of many or- 
ganizations for the next few years. 

A well rounded program of termination 
control will have a number of objectives: 


1. The establishment of a classification 
of the common causes of termination for 
the purpose of laying a foundation for a 
definite program of turnover prevention. 

2. The retention of desirable employees 
who are leaving the organization for rea- 
sons within our control. 

3. The isolation of the real reason for 
separation in all cases of voluntary termi- 
nation. 

4. The determination of the source of 
employee dissatisfaction, such as weak su- 
pervision and poor working conditions. 

5. The improvement of selection tech- 
niques by determining the characteristics 
underlying employment instability. 


How a Termination Control Plan 
Would Work 
THERE is no casual or informal way to ac- 
complish these objectives. A formal and 
rigid procedure must be established and 
supervisory personnel must be trained in 
the procedure. A procedure aimed at these 
objectives will naturally have to be tai- 
lored to the individual organization, and 
it is doubtful if any two such procedures 
will be alike. But the following is reported 


for its suggestive value as a termination 
control plan now being used by one large 
organization. 

In this organization when an employee 
is dissatisfied or plans to resign from his 
position, it will probably be known or 
strongly suspected in advance by an alert 
supervisor. As soon as the supervisor knows 
that one of his employees is contemplating 
resignation, he notifies his personnel de- 
partment or personnel officer of the em- 
ployee’s intention. The personnel depart- 
ment or officer obtains enough information 
from the supervisor to determine the de- 
sirability of retaining the employee in his 
present job or of transferring him to an- 
other position. The personnel representa- 
tive then talks with the employee to deter- 
mine the real reasons for wanting to resign 
and the possibility of retention if the em- 
ployee is a desirable one. 


Data Procured by Such a Program 
DETERMINING the real reasons for an em- 
ployee’s wanting to resign is not an easy 
matter. This is so for several obvious rea- 
sons. The employee may want to retain a 
friendly relationship with his present or- 
ganization and therefore will be unwilling 
to criticize. On the other side, personnel in- 
terviewers are inclined to accept resigna- 
tion statements at face value. Probably the 
most common statement on termination 
slips is “Resigning to accept better posi- 
tion.”” Few personnel interviewers will 
question this as a legitimate reason for re- 
signing. Yet, a depth interview might re- 
veal that the new job will not be a better 
job or that having a better job had little to 
do with the employee’s decision to resign. 
A preliminary interview of this type, if 
properly conducted, will produce informa- 
tion concerning weaknesses in supervision, 
bad working conditions, ineffective poli- 
cies, weak organization structure, and the 
like. All of these are correctible, some of 
them very readily. The interview may also 
result in the retention of the employee in 
his present job or in another job. 

Obviously all such employees will not be 
retained. There are those who will quit in 
spite of a good retention procedure. Obvi- 
ously too, an organization will be well 
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served by the separation of some of its em- 
ployees who wish to resign. It is these 
groups, however, that will yield the most 
valuable data for use in controlling turn- 
over. Before any employee is permitted to 
quit his job, the personnel department of 
the organization using this plan obtains as 
much biographical and situational data 
about the employee as possible. This is 
done through the use of standard forms to 
be filled out by the personnel department 
representative at the time of the employee’s 
exit. This form contains items covering the 
number of previous outside jobs the em- 
ployee has held; the average length of time 
spent On each job; standardized test scores; 
the distance of his residence from his work; 
number of dependents; and many other 
items which might possibly be related to 
turnover. With this information it is possi- 
ble to establish patterns of personal char- 
acteristics or situations which are condu- 


cive to turnover. These can be used in the 
hiring process as items to look for in candi- 
dates for employment. Most organizations 
go to a great deal of trouble and expense to 
keep people from getting on their payrolls 
if they are not good medical risks, or if it is 
thought, based on objective tests and analy- 
ses, that they are bad efficiency risks. We 
should go to no less trouble to set up stand- 
ards which could reduce the number of 
turnover risks we hire. 


Conclusion 


IF EMPLOYERS who are faced with the prob- 
lem of turnover, and most are or will be, 
will consider this problem as seriously as 
they consider other manpower problems 
and are prepared to approach it as system- 
atically as they approach other problems 
of manpower, a big step will have been 
taken in minimizing the special problems 
which are created by manpower shortages. 
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VI. Impact of Mobilization on Federal 


Personnel Planning . oe ee e+) HARRY B. MITCHELL 





INCE the outbreak of the aggression in 

Korea last year, and especially since 
the declaration of a national emergency by 
the President, large numbers of Americans 
have been coming to, and writing to, Wash- 
ington to offer their services in the defense 
of their country. 

How to properly place these citizens who 
wish to help in a time of crisis, and how to 
recruit and utilize the many more who 
must be mobilized in order to meet the 
emergency needs, is a heavy and continu- 
ing series of problems for the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 

Many months before the start of the po- 
lice action in Korea, the Commission had 
worked with the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the Department of De- 
fense on plans for mobilization—plans to 
be used if the course of events indicated 
that they were needed. 

Step by step the Commission has worked 
to adapt the federal personnel system to 
the needs of the agencies as the emergency 
situation has become more acute. 


Employee Requirements for 1951 
THE extent of the staffing job to be done 
can be seen by a comparison of the place- 
ment estimates which had been made for 
the fiscal year 1951—before Korea—and the 
revised estimates. 

We had planned a peacetime program 
for the fiscal year which would involve 
making about 310,000 competitive place- 





@ When this article was written for Public Per- 
sonnel Review, HARRY B. MITCHELL was Chairman 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. Mr. Mitchell, 
who had been a member of the Commission since 
1933, resigned on February 27. He had remained 
on the job past retirement age at the request of 
the President. Robert Ramspeck, former member 
of Congress, and Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Civil Service for more than 10 years, is 
the new appointee. 


ments—less than the number of placements 
for any year since 1940. The Commission 
was furnished funds for this amount of 
work. 

With the development of the emergency 
program and the expansion in government 
employment, it is now expected that the 
number of placements for 1951 will reach 
1,135,000, including both turnover and 
new jobs. The great majority of the new 
appointments will be in the defense agen- 
cies and will be made to skilled-trades jobs 
and to the lower-grade clerical jobs. These 
figures point to a need for manpower pro- 
,curement on a wide scale and to a need for 
careful conservation and ingenious utiliza- 
tion of the manpower we already have. 

Under our civil service system, the task 
of meeting needs for government personnel 
is carried out through the joint efforts of 
the Civil Service Commission and the em- 
ploying agencies. That is the way it is being 
done in this emergency. 


Scope of Commission Staffing 
Responsibility 
IN a time of expansion of government agen- 
cies, when an unusual amount of attention 
is directed to the civil service system, we 
find that the role of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in staffing the government is fre- 
quently misunderstood. I shall mention 
here, therefore, that the authority of the 
Civil Service Commission to enforce the 
Civil Service Rules and Regulations by no 
means carries with it the authority to de- 
termine the number of employees needed 
by government agencies in a time of emer- 
gency or at any other time. We cannot tell 
agencies how many employees they may 
have. Assuming that we have appropriate 
registers of eligibles, we are obliged to 
furnish lists of eligibles to any agency that 
requests them, although we can and do give 
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priority to requests from defense agencies. 
Also we have no authority to require an 
agency to release its employees to another 
agency or to require employees to transfer 
from one job to another. 

Under authority that we do have, we 
have taken many steps to provide the gov- 
ernment with capable, efficient and loyal 
workers. 

We have expanded our system of civil 
service boards of examiners in federal es- 
tablishments throughout the country. 

We have given them broad authority so 
that they can give prompt and effective 
service in the areas in which they are lo- 
cated. 

We have delegated greater authority in 
hiring to the defense establishments than 
we had at the height of World War II. 

We have appointed liaison representa- 
tives to keep in close touch with defense 
officials, and they have full authority to act 
for the Commission. 


Speed-up of Defense Hiring 
IN July of last year, through an agreement 
with the Department of Defense, we modi- 
fied our regular civil service procedures to 
assure greater speed in the recruitment of 
defense workers. 

To speed up defense hiring, we have sus- 
pended peacetime restrictions regarding 
state apportionment of appointments, resi- 
dence, and the number of members of one 
family in the federal service. 

We have encouraged agency heads to co- 
operate in transferring employees who 
could be released from nondefense agencies 
for jobs in the expanding defense agencies. 
In order to encourage career people to give 
the defense agencies the benefit of their 
judgment and experience, we have pro- 
vided for their reemployment in their old 
agencies if they transfer to defense agen- 
cies. 

We have an agreement with the United 
States Employment Service under which 
the Commission’s registers are used as the 
first source for filling competitive jobs. 
Where an agency is authorized to recruit 
outside of our registers, it will use the serv- 
ices of the Employment Service. Where it 
is necessary to do recruiting outside of a 


local area, we have arranged to coordinate 
such activity so as to avoid wasteful over- 
lapping. 

The Commission has streamlined and 
simplified the examining procedures used 
in our central office, in our regional offices, 
and by boards of U. S. civil service exam- 
iners. Where the demand for workers in 
certain types of positions is so great that 
all persons who meet the minimum re- 
quirements will be appointed, applicants 
are rated “eligible” or “ineligible” only, 
and the assigning of numerical ratings is 
dispensed with. 


Use of Physically Handicapped 
Durinc World War II, the Civil Service 
Commission through its Medical Division 
surveyed thousands of jobs to learn the 
minimum physical requirements of those 
jobs. Because of the pioneer work we did 
then, more than a hundred thousand physi- 
cally impaired veterans have been added 


. to the federal rolls in a productive capacity 


since 1945. This is a continuing program. 
We are studying over 1,500 additional rep- 
resentative positions to determine the ab- 
solute minimum physical requirements 
needed to do an efficient job. To date, we 
know of more than 5,000 types of jobs in 
which physically impaired persons can per- 
form successfully without hazard to them- 
selves or their fellow workers. We confi- 
dently expect that many more will be 
added as a result of our current studies. 
We have repeatedly urged federal agencies 
to utilize the physically handicapped per- 
son to the fullest extent, and there has been 
remarkable cooperation throughout the 
federal government in the utilization of 
persons who are physically handicapped 
but who are not ability handicapped. The 
Commission has found, and the federal 
agencies have found, as has private indus- 
try, that the job performance of the physi- 
cally impaired compares very favorably 
with that of the able-bodied, and that there 
is a much lower rate of turnover. 

We have utilized the services of capable 
and efficient retired employees. 


Shortage of Stenographers 
Ovr regional offices are in close touch with 
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the labor markets and the manpower situa- 
tion in their respective regions. They long 
have had the authority to modify examina- 
tion standards, physical requirements, and 
age limits where necessary to meet the need 
in shortage categories. It is well known that 
there has been a shortage of stenographers 
in the federal service for some time. We 
have now eliminated the top age limit for 
capable stenographers, and our regional 
offices have had authority to lower the age 
to 16 when such an action seems advisable 
for employment of younger persons in a 
local area. We do not at this time expect to 
lower the age limit in the Washington area. 

The Commission is developing new ap- 
titude tests which agencies may use in se- 
lecting, from groups of unskilled persons, 
trainees who may be expected to develop 
into skilled workmen. 


Inspection and Review 


ALTHOUGH the Commission has delegated a 
great deal of authority to agency boards of 
examiners, appointments continue to be 
made under the Commission’s qualifica- 
tions standards and in accordance with 
regulations regarding such matters as vet- 
eran preference. These matters are subject 
to review by our regular inspections of 


agency personnel operations. In this way, 
we can make sure that the principles of the 
merit system are being followed. We expect 
to enlarge our inspection service, and thus 
provide more help to the agencies in meet- 
ing their current personnel needs. 

The Commission will soon publish a 
series of guides for agency personnel pro- 
grams. These guides, which are endorsed 
by the Federal Personnel Council, will 
form the basis for personnel management 
improvement efforts. | 


Conclusions 


As the tempo of the defense program has 
increased, the Commission has geared its 
activities and modified merit system pro- 
cedures to meet the needs of that program. 
The Commission is committed to preserva- 
tion of the merit system, but not to any 
static procedure. The merit system has 
great flexibility. It is readily adaptable to 
emergency conditions. The Commission 
welcomes criticism of policies and proce- 
dures that will enable us to improve that 
system. It will vigorously oppose every ef- 
fort to undermine the civil service system 
or to weaken the processes of selecting the 
best qualified American citizens to serve 
the American people. 
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A Streamlined Examination 


for Hospital Attendant 


MAUDE MYERS 





AYNE HERLAND, candidate for civil 
Wsewice employment with the State of 
Illinois as Hospital Attendant, started 
writing the test at 8:30 a.m. By 10:00 his 
answer sheet was scored, and he was im- 
mediately told he had passed. At 10:30 he 
took a physical examination; at 11:00 he 
was interviewed by an employee counselor. 
At 11:30, three hours after he walked into 
the written test room, candidate Herland 
was handed an appointment letter and in- 
structed to report for work the following 
week. 

Candidate Herland was one of 2,415 ap- 
plicants who took the Illinois Civil Service 
Commission’s examination for Attendant 
on December 16, 1950. He was one of 526 
successful candidates hired the same day 
on the basis of an examination that ap- 
proached the ultimate in streamlined test 
administration. 

Lacking authority to conduct open-con- 
tinuous examinations, the Commission 
used this test as the best alternative pro- 
cedure. Some 3,500 Attendants are em- 
ployed by the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, and the turnover averages 100 
each month. At the time of the examina- 
tion there were about 600 vacancies, and 
approximately 700 provisional appointees. 
Through on-the-spot hiring of successful 
candidates, the Commission was able to fill 
nearly all the vacancies immediately, and 
reduce the turnover rate by hiring em- 
ployees who had demonstrated their ability 
by passing the examination, and by provid- 
ing eligibility for civil service status and 
the security it affords. 

Persons available for employment as At- 
tendant, moreover, which in Illinois offers 
a salary of from $125 to $193 a month, 
must be given immediate employment, es- 
pecially if they are unemployed at the time 





@ Maupe Myers is President of the Civil Service 
Commission of the State of Illinois. Prior to her 
appointment as President, she served for several 
years as Executive Officer of the Commission. 


of the examination. They do not have the 
means to live for three to six months while 
they wait for the eligible list to be estab- 
lished and an offer of appointment. Since 
the compensation is meager, little incen- 
tive exists to wait for this employment if 
other work can be obtained. 

The proposed examination received the 
wholehearted support of Governor Adlai 
Stevenson and his entire administration. 
Indeed, without full cooperation and as- 
sistance from several state agencies the plan 
could not have succeeded. Governor Ste- 
venson’s endorsement of the project was 
further evidence of his desire to improve 
and strengthen the merit system in Illinois. 

Designed to obtain new Attendants, 
rather than merely to certify those em- 
ployed provisionally, the entire examina- 
tion was geared to the interest and con- 
venience of potential employees. This was 
reflected in the selection of examination 
centers, the timing of the examination, and 
the general administration of the test. 


Brief Written Test Used 


THE EXAMINATION consisted of a brief 
written test (about 75 items) and a physi- 
cal test, both administered the same day. 
Because of the large number of candi- 
dates expected, an oral interview was not 
included. Only five weeks, purposely a 
brief period, elapsed between announce- 
ment of the examination and the day it 
was held. Fina! date to apply was two 
weeks prior to the examination. 

One of the first steps in planning the ex- 
amination was to set up physical standards 
which could be applied objectively to all 
applicants. Uniform physical standards 
were especially needed since some of the 
doctors would be state employees familiar 
with the duties and requirements of the 
Attendant position, while others would be 
drawn from private practice. Also, since 
the test was to be given simultaneously at 
several centers, uniform physical standards 
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were doubly important to insure uniform 
treatment of candidates throughout the 
state. For the candidates’ information, 
these physical standards were expressed in 
lay language in the examination an- 
nouncement. 

In order to encourage all available per- 
sons to apply, as much pertinent informa- 
tion as possible was included in the ex- 
amination announcement. It stated that 
approximately 450 men and women would 
be hired and listed the examining centers. 
It also included information about start- 
ing salary, automatic salary increases, op- 
portunities to purchase maintenance at 
cost, and other advantages of this employ- 
ment. 


Leaflets and Posters Distributed 


More than 10,000 leaflets describing work 
and life at an institution were distributed, 
together with the same number of formal 
announcements. Nearly 200 copies of a 
poster were used. More than 5,500 letters 
were circulated to Illinois institution em- 
ployees, asking them to recruit friends and 
relatives for the examination. Spot an- 
nouncements were aired by the 70 radio 
stations in Illinois, and a general news- 
paper release about the test was sent to go 
dailies and 709 weeklies. 

Career stories about outstanding state 
employees who began work as Attendants 
were sent to 22 appropriate hometown 
newspapers. A news story was released 
through the local office managers of the 
state employment service. Paid “help- 
wanted” classified ads were inserted in 21 
daily newspapers and nine weeklies. A one- 
minute movie trailer was used by go thea- 
ters. 

To determine areas of labor surplus, 
analyses of labor market conditions pre- 
pared by local officers of the state employ- 
ment service were studied. These revealed 
an unfavorable labor market in most of 
the state, but two areas of relative labor 
surplus, both in Southern I]linois. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission concentrated its re- 
cruiting in those two areas and in vicinities 
of short-staffed state institutions. 

This recruiting resulted in 2,415 appli- 
cants, in a period when the labor market 


was becoming extremely tight as a result of 
national mobilization for defense. 

After this considerable recruiting, how- 
ever, the Commission sought to discourage 
those candidates who could be discouraged. 
A summary of the less pleasant features of 
work as Attendant was mailed to all appli- 
cants. [t was anticipated that this device 
would reduce the number of persons who 
might accept employment but would leave 
after only a few days because they did not 
realize the kind of work involved. 

As applications were received, they were 
sorted into two groups—incumbents and 
nonincumbents. Only nonincumbents were 
sent locality preference questionnaires 
duplicated on a government postcard, 
which were to be returned within five days. 
As the locality preference questionnaires 
were received, they were sorted by examin- 
ing centers, starting with the institutions 
of greatest need. More Attendants were 
needed at Chicago than at any other in- 
stitution. Therefore, if an applicant pre- 
ferred either Chicago or Jacksonville, 
where fewer were needed, his preference 
was recorded as Chicago. This system en- 
abled the Commission to determine in ad- 
vance whether all candidates preferring 
Chicago, for example, could be hired, 
judging by the mortality rate of previous 
Attendant examinations. 

A few days before the examination was 
held, the Department of Public Welfare 
obtained up-to-date information from each 
institution on housing facilities available 
for individual men, individual women, 
and couples. Since maintenance was of- 
fered at $8 a month for one meal, $16 for 
two meals, $24 for three meals, and $32 for 
full maintenance (including housing, per- 
sonal laundry, and medical care), the avail- 
ability of housing accommodations at the 
institutions proved a strong factor in in- 
ducing eligibles from southern Illinois to 
take jobs at the short-staffed northern in- 
stitution. 

On the day of the test, only the written 
papers of the nonincumbents were scored. 
Since provisional incumbents had passed a 
physical examination when they were 
hired, they were free to leave as soon as the 
written test was completed. 

Although two hours were allowed for the 
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written test, most applicants did not re- 
quire that much time. A battery of clerical 
employees began scoring papers of nonin- 
cumbents as the first candidates finished. 
A failed notice was typed for those appli- 
cants who were not successful. Those who 
passed were routed to the physical exam- 
ination. 


Physicals Required Twenty Minutes 
THE DEPARTMENT of Public Welfare was in 
charge of the physical examinations. Phy- 
sicians were obtained both from the De- 
partment’s staff and private practice. Since 
each physical required about twenty min- 
utes, this phase of the examination could 
have become a serious bottleneck if a suf- 
ficient number of physicians had not been 
provided. Clerical employees assisted the 
physicians by completing the physical 
forms. 

Results of laboratory tests and x-rays 
taken the day of the examination were 
later forwarded to the employing institu- 
tion. 

Following the physical examination, 
candidates who passed were routed to the 
employment interview rooms. In most in- 
stances, employee counselors from Welfare 
institutions conducted the interviews. 
They explained the duties of Attendants, 
gave information on living accommoda- 
tions, and determined whether the candi- 
date would work at the hospitals that were 
short staffed. Counselors were permitted to 
hire all candidates they deemed suitable 
until predetermined quotas for each ex- 
amining center were filled. 

Fifteen examining centers were used. 
Nearly 260 persons, including about 85 
doctors and nurses, helped administer the 
test. 

Candidates hired at the examining cen- 
ters were on provisional permits until the 
Commission scored the papers of incum- 
bents, received proof of veterans’ prefer- 
ence, and established the resulting eligible 
lists. At that time, the new employees were 
given civil service status, and began a six- 
month probationary period. 

This summary, obviously, does not con- 
tain all the administrative details. Instruc- 
tions to those in charge of examining cen- 


ters filled nearly ten pages! Several special 
forms were designed for use the day of the 
examination. 


Advantages of This Test 


SEVERAL advantages were offered by this 
plan. Vacancies were filled immediately. 
The plan protected the Department from 
later loss of staff members who might fail 
examinations and the inefficiency of such 
employees in the interim period. It guar- 
anteed the candidates who accepted em- 
ployment future civil service status. 
Finally, a greater number of applicants 
were obtained because of the immediate- 
employment incentive. 

Following the examination, Fred K. 
Hoehler, Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare, wrote the Commission: 


I have talked with a number of Superintend- 
ents recently who are delighted with the out- 
come of the Attendants’ examination. Most of 
them have more Attendants than they have had 
for some time; in fact, Manteno state hospital 
has about approached the limit of its need. I 
think we can easily say that this was one of the 
most satisfactory experiences in the recruitment 
of personnel that this Department has ever ob- 
served and I think that would go even beyond 
this Department. 


This examination, the Commission ad- 
mits, was an experiment, and some criti- 
cism of its administration was expected. 
Suggestions for improvement principally 
involved the physical test (and included 
recommendations for lunch before 4:00 
p-m. for examiners and the last candidates 
to be processed!). Even after the careful 
attempt to develop uniform physical stand- 
ards, doctors at some centers passed all 
candidates, while in other areas a higher 
percentage than anticipated failed. A few 
candidates who passed the physical during 
the civil service examination were failed 
upon re-examination after reporting for 
work. Further, results of laboratory and 
x-ray reports were not made known in time 
to prevent a few candidates from making 
needless trips to employing institutions. 

These criticisms could be met and the 
examination could be further streamlined 
by having one staff of examiners, phy- 
sicians, and assistants give the test at the 
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various centers on consecutive days. Addi- 
tional effort will be made to develop satis- 
factory physical standards and to have 
those candidates hired at the examination 
accepted without subsequent physical test. 


Sources of Candidates 

AT THE beginning of the written test, each 
candidate was asked to fill out a recruiting 
questionnaire consisting of two parts. Part 
I listed ten sources of information about 
the examination and asked the candidate 
to indicate only one source—the one which 
prompted him to apply. Part II listed six 
additional and specialized advertising 
media used in recruiting for this test and 
asked each candidate to check all the me- 
dia he remembered seeing. 

Since the examination was given pri- 
marily to obtain new employees, only non- 
incumbents will be considered in this dis- 
cussion of recruiting sources. 

The most fruitful source was the news- 
paper. About 27 per cent of applicants 
writing the examination indicated that the 
press was the source of information which 
prompted them to apply. 

Next in order of effectiveness was the 
Commission’s office, with 22 per cent. State 
employment offices ranked third (18 per 
cent), and “other state agencies” fourth 
(13 per cent), including the welfare institu- 
tions and their employees. 

For this examination, radio accounted 
for six per cent of the applicants. While 
this is not high, radio costs the Commission 
only the time and postage for writing, 
duplicating, and distributing spot an- 


nouncements. Furthermore, correspond- 
ence indicates that many persons who hear 
the radio announcements write to the Com- 
mission or visit their local employment of- 
fices for examination applications and 
credit the latter sources. 

Movie trailers, used by this Commission 
for the first time, cost $185 and produced 
about two per cent of the applicants. 
Twenty-one trailers were used free of 
charge by go theaters and one television 
station. 

“Public official” was listed on the ques- 
tionnaire, and five per cent checked this 
source. Complete information about the 
test was sent to members of the General 
Assembly, but “public official” may have 
been misinterpreted by the candidates. A 
number of applicants who checked this 
source probably meant a state employee of 
a welfare institution. Where applicants in- 
dicated a name which was recognized as a 
hospital superintendent or other depart- 
ment employee, the source was credited to 
“other state agency.” 

“Veterans’ organizations” resulted in 
less than one per cent of the applicants, 
and miscellaneous sources accounted for 
four per cent. 

The questionnaire also asked candidates 
to check all the specialized media designed 
for this examination that they had seen. 
Thirty eight per cent checked the classified 
advertising, 23 per cent the “‘career’” news- 
paper stories, 15 per cent a leaflet, 13 per 
cent the employment office news story, 4 
per cent the movie trailer, and 4 per cent a 
poster. 
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Oregon’s Public Service Forum . JAMES M. CLINTON 





LMosT from the day a new civil service 
jurisdiction is brought into being, the 
infant agency is faced with public relations 
problems. It is necessary to quiet the fears 
of those who view civil service and its con- 
trols with alarm, to make peace with de- 
partments that oppose the legislation, and 
to establish sound working relationships 
with all departments. 

Such was the situation in Oregon when 
the Civil Service Law was enacted in 1945. 
To help solve this problem, departmental 
representatives were called into consulta- 
tion and conferences were held to consider 
each phase of the establishment of the 
Classification Plan, the Compensation 
Plan, the Rules and Regulations, the adop- 
tion of forms, the Merit Rating System, 
and other major organizational steps. 

Although the heads of the departments 
were invariably invited to the meetings, it 
soon developed that the working group 
was composed of the departmental per- 
sonnel officers, fiscal officers, and other ad- 
ministrative officers acting for the depart- 
mental heads. 

The organization of the civil service 
agency was a continuing process for ap- 
proximately four years. During this time, 
the junior officer group continued to meet 
formally upon occasion to discuss civil 
service operations and to provide a means 
for the civil service agency to pass informa- 
tion on to the classified employees through 
the departmental representatives. 


Decision to Establish an Association 


TuroucH the close association of this 
group and the common ground of discus- 
sion, a close bond of friendship and respect 
resulted. The individuals involved enjoyed 
the opportunity of meeting with their 
counterparts in other agencies and as a 
result the group met many times informally 
in the evenings on their own time to discuss 
mutual problems and exchange ideas. This 
was the birth of Oregon’s Public Service 
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Forum. At one of the informal meetings it 
was suggested that the group organize itself 
by electing officers and adopting a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. The suggestion met with 
ready acceptance. 

It was decided that the membership of 
the new organization should be composed 
of administrative, supervisory, technical, or 
professional employees of the state below 
the policy-making level such as elected or 
appointive members of Boards and Com- 
missions. It was decided also to broaden 
the membership of the organization to in- 
clude other employees at the supervisory 
level who had not previously taken part in 
the meetings and discussions. A list of jun- 
ior executives was drawn up who were in- 
vited to join the organization. Temporary 
officers were elected, committees were ap- 
pointed, and the organization was named 
“Public Service Forum.” The initial period 
of organizational work was concluded in 
January, 1950. 


Organizational Setup Chosen 


THE framework of the organization pro- 
vides for a Board of Directors composed of 
nine members elected by the Forum at 
large. The President, Vice-President and 
Secretary-Treasurer are elected by the 
Board from its membership. Other officers 
such as the heads of standing committees 
are appointed by the Board. Applications 
for membership are screened by a member- 
ship committee and voted on by the Board. 
The Forum holds meetings monthly fol- 
lowing (usually by two weeks) Board meet- 
ings to conduct the business of the Forum 
and pass on the program for the ensuing 
month. Heads of all standing committees 
are requested to attend Board meetings. 

As stated in the preamble of the consti- 
tution, “The purpose of the Public Service 
Forum shall be to discuss and promote a 
fuller appreciation of public administra- 
tion problems and to further the interest 
of public supervisors in sound administra- 
tive practices, directed toward more effi- 
cient governmental services.” 
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One of the first moves of the organiza- 
tion was to scrap the idea that it would con- 
fine discussions to personnel administra- 
tion. Instead, it would study the entire field 
of public administration. 


Type of Programs Presented 

A Forum bulletin has been established for 
distribution to members. It was decided, 
however, to avoid newspaper publicity and 
assure guest speakers that their statements 
would be completely “off the record” and 
would not be published. This policy con- 
siderably enhanced the programs that were 
to follow as many of the speakers answered 
questions, indulged in free give and take 
round-table discussions and presented 
opinions they would never have revealed 
if speaking for publication. 

The first Forum speaker was Dr. Eldon 
L. Johnson, Dean of Liberal Arts and of 
the Graduate School at the University of 
Oregon. Dr. Johnson’s address was a key- 
note for the Forum. He pointed out the 
great service the Forum could perform in 
“bridging the management gap” by pro- 
viding an avenue of communications be- 
tween state departments on a level where 
little opportunity for the free exchange of 
ideas and opinions had previously existed. 

Dr. Johnson’s address was followed in 
succeeding meetings with discussions by 
Charles A. Sprague, former Governor of 
Oregon and publisher of one of the state’s 
leading newspapers, who presented Ore- 
gon’s governmental organization and its 
weaknesses as he saw them; a talk by Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger, dynamic State Senator, 
and author of a biography of George Norris 
and other books and magazine articles, 
who discussed the organization of the state 
legislature and its strength and weaknesses; 
and a presentation by William E. Walsh, 
former President of the State Senate, who 
spoke on “The Relationship of State Agen- 
cies to the Legislature.” Program material 
for several of the meetings was composed of 
panel discussions by members of the Forum. 


Type of Projects Adopted 
Tue Forum adopted as continuing projects 
the establishment of an Internship Pro- 
gram in State Administration. A standing 


committee is now conducting a survey of 
internship programs throughout the 
United States and has sent a questionnaire 
to all colleges in Oregon to determine their 
interest in a state internship program. 

An Interim Committee of the State Leg- 
islature has just completed a review of state 
administration and issued recommenda- 
tions for certain organizational and pro- 
cedural changes. As the Forum believes 
that adoption of a substantial number of 
the changes recommended by the Interim 
Committee will extend over a period of 
years, it has appointed a standing com- 
mittee to analyze and evaluate the report. 
When the analysis is completed, the Forum 
will either support or oppose the recom- 
mendations as it deems proper. 


Prospects for the Future 


Tue Public Service Forum, although 
broader in scope, serves much the same 
function as does the California State Dep- 
uty Directors’ Conference as reported by 
William K. Smith in the October, 1948, 
issue of the Public Personnel Review. 

Even though the Public Service Forum 
“grew like Topsy,” as one member put it, 
and it is too soon—after only one year—to 
determine its accomplishments, it gives 
every indication of being a permanent 
organization that will bridge the important 
administrative gap in state government. 

The Forum not only has cemented the 
bonds of mutual understanding and friend- 
ship among its own members and given 
them a more comprehensive picture of the 
state government as a whole; perhaps, more 
importantly, it has swung the spotlight of 
the executive and legislative branches of 
the government and the general public on 
this particular group of executives who 
labor without recognition. It has revealed 
the calibre of the career public servants of 
the junior executive level and their devo- 
tion to good government. It has given rec- 
ognition to a “hard core” of administra- 
tion which holds the structure of state 
government together and carries on its 
functions year after year as elective and 
appointive officers come and go. In the 
opinion of the writer, the Public Service 
Forum has already added much to the pres- 
tige of the state service in Oregon. 











What Is Becoming of the 


German Civil Service? 


ARNOLD BRECHT 





HE GERMAN Civil Service was able dur- 
i the greater part of its existence to 
hold the high esteem of the entire world. 
Following World War I, the Weimar Con- 
stitution bowed to this universal respect 
by guaranteeing the civil servants their 
“vested rights,” including their life tenure. 
Abroad, the reputation of German civil 
servants was not completely destroyed until 
Hitler cleverly exploited their professional 
skill for his own immoral purposes. By the 
end of World War II, however, the Ger- 
man civil service had become a world-wide 
epithet for irresponsible servility, for turn- 
coat opportunism, for bureaucratic self- 
preservation, and for an utterly undemo- 
cratic type of authoritarianism. Gone with 
the storm was the admiration of the whole 
world. 

Several points can be made in partial de- 
fence of the officials. They were paralyzed 
by the legalistic disguise under which the 
Hitler regime made its appearance. After 
all, the cabinet was duly appointed by the 
legitimate Reichs-praesident and the gov- 
ernment was recognized by the foreign 
powers—they even made great concessions 
to it. 

Although up to one-fourth in the higher 
ranks quit or were removed or demoted, 
open insurrection was threatened by such 
cruel reprisals that only saints could be 
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Brecht served as consultant to the Secretary of the 
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Note: This article is an authorized abstract pre- 
pared by the author from his study on “German 
Civil Service Today,” a major part of which will 
be published more fully within a collective book 
on “Postwar German Government and Adminis- 
tration,” edited by Edward H. Litchfield. The valu- 
able help received from German ministries; from 
Mr. Ellsworth Wolfsperger, Civil Service Officer, 
HICOG; from the Institute of Public Affairs, 
Frankfort; from Dr. Kurt Oppler, Head, Bizonal 
Personnel Office; and from others is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 
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expected to actively resist. A considerable 
number of civil servants who participated 
in the rebellion of July 20, 1944, were sub- 
sequently tortured and hanged. Secret sab- 
otage during the war was stifled by the 
dilemma that it helped the external enemy. 
The experience of people as virile as those 
of Czechoslovakia and Hungary has shown 
that Germans are not the only people un- 
able to overthrow a modern dictatorship 
from the inside. 

All such apologetic reflections could not, 
however, dispel the deep shadow which 
darkened the once so brilliant picture of 
the German civil service. If Hitler had 
broken its backbone, the occupation au- 
thorities cut off its head. All leading offi- 
cials in the Berlin ministries, including all 
ministerial counselors, were either arrested 
or, at least, banned from office. 

Obviously, then, the great historical task 
which arose had a dual aspect. The first, 
merely personal, was to eliminate politi- 
cally undesirable persons. The second was 
of a structural nature—to rebuild the civil 
service in such a way as to avoid the old de- 
fects as far as possible. 


I. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Fate of the Former Nazi Officials 


‘THE METHObs applied by the Military Gov- 
ernments had necessarily to be summary 
and rough in the beginning. When plans 
for the new civil service setup gradually 
became formalized and control was trans- 
ferred to the German Land (State) gov- 
ernments, it was probably a mistake of con- 
siderable consequence that eligibility for 
government office was primarily tied to the 
results of quasi-penal procedures, which 
had been established chiefly for the pur- 
pose of meting out penalties, called “atone- 
ment,” for criminal or quasi-criminal acts. 

This is not the place to criticize the penal 
aspects of the Denazification Law of 
March 5, 1946. What matters here, how- 
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ever, is the fact that only 1,071 of the 
53,000 civil servants who had been removed 
from their positions in Western Germany 
because of their Nazi affiliations were sub- 
sequently excluded from eligibility for pub- 
lic service by the tribunals. It should be 
obvious that a person not subject to pun- 
ishment may still be politically unfit to 
hold a responsible job with a democratic 
administration, at least in a transitional 
stage after a change-over from totalitarian 
rule. The two questions have actually little 
in common. 

The law of March 5, 1946, stated expli- 
citly that no person who had been declared 
a lesser offender or follower by the tri- 
bunals could claim either reinstitution in 
public office or damages because of his re- 
moval.! Such lesser offenders could, how- 
ever, be reappointed at the discretion of 
the personnel managment of the new demo- 
cratic governments. In actual practice there 
prevailed a notable tendency in many gov- 
ernmental units not to deviate from the 
results of the judicial denazification pro- 
cedure unless there were cogent reasons 
for it. Moreover, since the military govern- 
ments had freed local elections for mayors 
and county directors from the old need of 
confirmation by the Land governments, 
many former Nazis obtained local offices 
under home rule. 

As a result, there are really four types of 
German governmental units today. 


1. Governments that try to maintain the 
ideals of political neutrality in their per- 
sonnel management, but precisely in so 
doing allow former Nazis to fill responsible 
positions. This situation prevails in many 
federal and Laender departments. 

2. Those where the individual demo- 
cratic parties now in power engage in a 
more or less systematic patronage; there 
one finds few former Nazis restored to office, 
but considerable weaknesses of another 
kind. A great many municipal govern- 
ments, and some departments on higher 
levels, fall in this category. 

3. Municipalities that have elected for- 
mer Nazis or other nondemocratic reac- 
tionaries to the mayoralty. 


* Offenders and major offenders were automati- 
cally excluded from holding public office for good. 


4. Administrations that have done a good 
Job in every respect. 


Any statement on the number of Nazis 
holding offices in Germany today depends 
highly on definitions. If all those who were 
members of the party or of any of its affili- 
ated organizations are counted as Nazis, 
one reaches fantastic figures—sometimes 
approaching go per cent of the officials in 
certain categories. On the other hand, if 
estimates are limited to those who still 
fully approve of all Nazi policies, includ- 
ing the horror of the concentration camps, 
the number would be’so small as to be 
negligible. Again, if the percentage of 
those that still entertain authoritarian pat- 
terns of thought is looked for, the estimate 
would have to be higher for German offi- 
cials than for the German people at large 
(where it could not be quite low either). If 
it is the percentage, however, of those offi- 
cials whose authoritarian tendencies go so 
far as to make them wish to see the rule of 
law and the bill of rights abolished, the 
estimate would have to be very low; for the 
German civil service has a traditional re- 
spect for the law reaching far back into the 
monarchic period. 

Nazification is not the inherent danger 
in the German civil service; the danger is 
bureaucratization. There is no sympathy 
for totalitarian principles, but there may 
be tendencies toward bureaucratic author- 
ity and bureaucratic privilege. Some may 
lack understanding, not so much for ideals 
of liberty, as for the practice of equality. 


Fate of the Former Reich and Prussian 
State Officials 
OpporTuNnITIES for re-employment in fed- 
eral service did not arise until the first 
federal cabinet under the Bonn Basic Law 
was established (September 1949). Apart 
from railroad, post, and customs, the num- 
ber of employees was to be far more limited 
than in the past. No foreign service and no 
defense departments were to be staffed; ex- 
cept for the customs service, federal finance 
administration had become chiefly a min- 
isterial function; the care of war veterans, 
formerly a federal responsibility is now 
handled by the Laender; and all judges, 
except those in the highest nation-wide 
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courts, are also appointed by the Laender. 

In 1950, including railroad, post, and 
customs, there were about 400,000 federal 
officials and 365,000 employees and work- 
ers, compared with 1,517,000 Reich officials 
and 1,461,000 employees and workers in 
1942. These latter figures, it is true, refer 
to the whole area of what was then the 
German Reich and not its Western part 
only. Nevertheless, the magnitude of the 
difference remains noteworthy. 


Resumption of Payments to Old Officials 


THE PLIGHT of the old officials who failed 
to obtain public employment constituted 
a legal, social, and financial problem of the 
first order.2 Legal settlement was made 
mandatory by the Bonn Basic Law. At the 
time of writing, a governmental bill was 
under consideration in the Bundestag. Un- 
der it, any public servant of the category 
in question, who reaches the age limit or is 
incapacitated, will draw the first 100 DM 
(Deutsche Mark) a month of his pension 
in full, the next 100 DM at the rate of two- 
thirds, and one half of the entire balance. 
If fifty years old or older, but not yet sixty- 
five, he will receive a subsistence allowance 
equal to his pension for the first 100 DM, 
but limited to one-fourth of it for the bal- 
ance. Any earned income above 50 DM a 
month will be deducted. Those younger 
than fifty will have no claim. Many former 
Nazis, too, will draw pensions or subsis- 
tence allowances under this bill if enacted. 

In order to reduce the financial burden, 
unemployed public servants below sixty- 
five with at least ten years of service (in- 
cluding former Nazis not declared ineli- 
gible by tribunals) are to be given top 
priority in appointments.* Until 20 per 
cent of all positions within a government 
unit (federal, state, or local) are filled with 
such persons, no one else may be appointed. 


2 There were 430,000 unemployed former public 
servants in 1950, including 190,000 professional 
members of the armed forces, 100,000 refugees from 
east of the Oder-Neisse line, and dependents after 
death. Those whose offices, though situated in the 
West, had been discontinued, numbered 7,000. 

® This part was adopted by the Bundestag De- 
cember 14, 1950, without waiting for the committee 
to finish the other sections; but constitutional ob- 
jections raised by the Federal Council are delaying 
promulgation. Pending final regulation, small tran- 
sitional allowances are paid. 


Contravening units must pay an equaliza- 
tion fine as high as the salary for the respec- 
tive position. A few exceptions permitted 
are: persons who were persecuted under 
the Nazi regime, appointments to some 
top positions, and every third opening for 
career candidates. 


Creation of a New Civil Service 

THE IMPERIAL Civil Service Act of 1873, 
amended in details and republished in 
1907, also stayed in force during the en- 
tire period of the Weimar Republic, with 
only a few modifications. Not until 1937 
was a new comprehensive civil service act 
issued—a strange mixture of clauses taken 
from the pre-Hitler acts, from the reform 
drafts worked out during the Weimar Re- 
public, and from national-socialistic prin- 
ciples and doctrines. This law was not 
simply invalidated after the collapse of the 
Hitler regime. Instead, general occupation 
laws nullified only those provisions that 
discriminated against Jews or others, or re- 
quired obedience to national-socialist supe- 
riors, principles, and the like. 

In 1946, Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, 
and Hesse in the American zone passed 
new civil service acts. Wurttemberg-Hohen- 
zollern and Rheinland-Pfalz in the French 
zone followed suit in 1949. For the bi-zonal 
administration, Military Government Law 
No. 15 of February 18, 1949, concurred in 
by the British, established a new civil serv- 
ice code. 

The 1937 act, however, was still in force 
in six of the Western Laender (North 
Rhine Westphalia, Lower Saxony, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Baden, Hamburg and Bre- 
men) when the Bonn Basic Law was 
adopted. 

The Basic Law bound future legislation 
by the mandatory provision that laws shall 
give consideration to the “traditional prin- 
ciples” of the civil service, in particular its 
professional character. Although objections 
were raised, the “Letter of Approval” by 
which the three military governors con- 
sented to the Basic Law, did not mention 
these clauses among the points to which 
reservations were made. Therefore they 
now form an essential item in the legal 
situation. 

Pending preparation of the new act, an 
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order issued by all three military governors 
(September 12, 1949) extended Law No. 
15, to employees of the new federal govern- 
ment. The federal cabinet, however, in- 
troduced a transition bill which was to give 
it authority, until the new law was passed, 
to apply the 1937 act with a number of par- 
ticularly urgent amendments included. 
The validity of the transition bill was first 
limited to the end of 1950 but was later ex- 
tended to June 30, 1951, and the cabinet 
undertook by formal correspondence with 
the High Commissioners to include into 
the government draft of the new act a series 
of reforms. Only then was permission given 
to publish the transition bill. Subsequently 
the two 1937 acts (German Civil Service 
Act and Disciplinary Code) were repub- 
lished as expurgated and amended. At the 
time of writing (February, 1950) a new 
cabinet bill had not yet been forthcoming, 
although it was expected soon and official 
drafts had been prepared. 

The pledges of the Adenauer cabinet re- 
ferred to: (1) equal access to public service, 
and appointment according to merit; (2) 
legal training to be required only where 
necessary; (3) restraint from political ac- 
tivities; (4) retirement when entering cam- 
paigns for parlimentary seats; (5) estab- 
lishment of an independent personnel 
authority. These pledges, however, were 
made only by the cabinet, not by the 
Bundesrat and Bundestag. The occupation 
authorities power to force the latter bodies 
is limited by the Occupation Statute of 
April 10, 1949, and may soon become even 
more limited. 


II. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF THE 
GERMAN CIvIL SERVICE 


Common European Features and 
German Peculiarities 


PusLic employment in Germany differs 
from that in the United States in a number 
of ways. Some of the differences are found 
in all European democracies, while others 
are peculiar to the German scene. The fol- 
lowing are common European public em- 
ployment practices. 

1. Generally speaking, no vacancies may 
be created within the internal civilian 
ranks of the national service through dis- 


missals without cause for mere reasons of 
party patronage. 

2. Civil service recruitment is closely 
tied to the educational system. Normally, 
university study is required for the highest 
administrative positions and secondary 
education for the next higher groups. 

3. Normal recruitment, meant to initi- 
ate a “career,” is limited to youthful candi- 
dates. 

4. Entrance examinations are designed 
to test aptitude for the entire career, not 
ability for specific jobs. 

All indications are that most German 
legislators will cling to this traditional pat- 
tern—especially since the American alter- 
native is generally opposed also by British 
advisers. 

It is, therefore, proposed to concentrate 
here primarily on German peculiarities. 
They may be enumerated as follows: 

1. Monopoly of legal education for the 
higher brackets of the administrative civil 
service. 

2. Systematic in-service training of sev- 
eral years’ duration prior to the final exam- 
ination. 

3. Excessive protection of tenure and 
rank, and of the steep hierarchical pyra- 
mid. 

4. Unusual nature of pension rights. 

5. Lack of political neutrality. 

6. Absence of an over-all control by in- 
dependent civil service commissions. 

7. The great difference made between 
civil servants under public law and em- 
ployees under private law. 


The Four Careers 

THERE are four distinguishable careers in 
the German civil service: (1) the so-called 
“higher service” normally based on uni- 
versity studies; (2) the “elevated service,” 
including responsible services of a chiefly 
auxiliary or assistant character; (3) the 
“middle service’’* covering auxiliary or as- 
sistant services of a lower degree of respon- 
sibility; and (4) the “simple service,” com- 
prising custodians, postmen, messengers, 
and the like. 


*The simple and the elevated service had long 
formed only one career, until they were finally 
divided in 1939. Several municipal units abandoned 
the division after the war. 
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Each of these four has its normal avenue 
of access, regulated in great detail with re- 
gard to educational requirements, age 
limits, entrance examination, in-service 
training, and final examination. 

All salaries and pensions were converted 
into Deutsche Mark after the 1948 cur- 
rency reform at a one-for-one ratio, as they 
were for wage earners in general. Salary 
rates are very poor in the two lower careers 
and moderate in others. Only the relatively 
extravagant pension scheme and the small 
extra allowances for housing and children 
make payments appear a little less intoler- 
able. 


Allegiance to the Principles of Democracy 


Unper the guaranty of vested rights con- 
tained in the Weimar Constitution, Ger- 
man civil servants had claimed the right 
to remain or become opponents of the dem- 
ocratic form of government. In contrast, 
all post-Hitler civil service acts have come 
to include clauses which demand a posi- 
tive commitment toward democracy on the 
part of civil servants. The Federal Civil 
Service Act, as amended by the Transition 
Act of 1950, requires that: ‘‘Persons in the 
service of the Federal Republic must, 
through their entire behavior, support the 
democratic concept of government.” 

This change in legal structure is likely 
to affect their group morals and their ethi- 
cal code. Even if this may mean mere lip 
service for some, and may tend to lead to 
broad interpretations of the concept of 
democracy, the effect of the change should 
not be underrated. German civil servants 
are legalistic; they are so even in their be- 
havior pattern. 


ILI]. THE TRADITIONAL PECULIARITIES— 
CRITIQUE AND REFORM 


Monopoly of Legal Education for the 
Higher Administrative Service 


Ir wWouLD go too far to say that lawyers en- 
joyed a monopoly in Germany’s higher 
service. Yet, whenever nonlawyers were ap- 
pointed to higher positions chiefly of an 
administrative character, they entered the 
administrative career clearly as “outsiders,” 
because the study of law was the only study 
which authorized a candidate to apply for 


the general entrance examination toward 
the higher administrative service. Not until 
1942, shortly before the end of the Hitler 
regime, were certain economic studies put 
on a par with the study of law for the ap- 
pointment as Regierungsreferendar (an ad- 
ministrative apprentice as distinguished 
from a legal apprentice). This change came 
too late to influence realities. 

Legal education no doubt provides a 
valuable type of higher administrator. 
When privileged to the degree of monop- 
oly, however, it affects the width of the 
horizon within which a country’s bureauc- 
racy operates; it also tends to confer on 
administrators the group character of a 
fraternity. 

It may not be necessary for Germany to 
go as far as Great Britain has and admit 
candidates from all university faculties 
to the entrance examination. Candidates 
should, however, have a choice among at 
least three fields; law, political science (in- 
cluding history of political institutions, 
history of political ideas, comparative gov- 
ernment and administration, and interna- 
tional affairs); and economics, including 
finance.® 


In-Service Training 

THE TRAINING period of three years in the 
higher service initiates the young em- 
ployee to many aspects of judicial and 
administrative work. The trainees, who are 
subject to weekly group instruction, assist 
on various jobs, and in this way acquire the 
know-how of reporting, orally and in writ- 
ing, on complex situations and problems 
in a well-organized and strictly objective 
manner. 

The “elevated,” “middle,” and “simple” 
services, too, apply systematic in-service 
training prior to final examination in Ger- 
many; but here it does not generally in- 
clude rotation in various localities and 
departments, and is, therefore, more like 
normal in-service training in other coun- 
tries. 

Recently, several Laender have devel- 
oped the notable practice of having 


5 The Weinheim Conference of the Institute of 
Public Affairs (Frankfurt) of December 2 and 3, 
1950, and the draft bill now under consideration 
in the federal ministries have adopted the above 
suggestions. 
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Verwaltungsreferndare enroll, for periods 
from one term to two years, in some “‘Acad- 
emy of Administration,” where their legal 
education is supplemented by instruction 
in principles of administration, political 
science, and economics. This practice serves 
as a valuable substitute for the missing ed- 
ucation in political science in German uni- 
versities. But, if limited to only one term 
it is obviously insufficient, and if extended 
to two years it cuts deeply into the three- 
year period of systematic training on the 
job. 


Protection of Tenure and of the 

Hierarchical Pyramid 
Noruinc less than a formal procedure be- 
fore a disciplinary court enables the Ger- 
man government, in normal times, to get 
rid of a regular official against his will be- 
fore he reaches the age limit or is disabled. 
Although this requirement is a sound fea- 
ture of the German law, violation of duties 
should not be the only valid cause for inter- 
ference. Officials who do not live up to 
reasonable standards should be replaced 
irrespective of whether their failure is the 
result of negligence or of ineptitude. To fill 
this gap to at least a certain extent, Law 
No. 15 authorized the bizonal department 
heads, without a formal disciplinary pro- 
cedure, to delay automatic salary increases, 
to set the official back in the salary scales 
of his group, or even to demote him to a 
lower category if his achievements lag be- 
hind required standards. The official has 
the right to appeal to the bizonal personnel 
office against such an order. Similar pro- 
visions are included in the new federal 
drafts. 

A number of rules called “Reich princi- 
ples of Recruitment, Appointment, and 
Promotion,” block too early appointments 
or too rapid promotions. These rules are 
not rigid, it is true. Deviations are possible; 
they are merely centralized by the require- 
ment that they need the approval of the 
ministers of the interior and of finance.® 
The principles, however, are characteristic 
of the steepness of the German hierarchical 
pyramid. 

The first principle is that no one can skip 


* Now the personnel commission. 


the lowest rung on the ladder of a career 
into which he seeks appointment. No out- 
sider, therefore, can immediately be ap- 
pointed Ministerialrat. He can, at the most, 
be made a Regierungsrat. Neither can a 
career man obtain such appointment im- 
mediately after he has passed the Assessor 
exam. He must wait at least four years 
and spend half of that time in the field 
rather than in central offices. 

Access to the position of a Ministerialrat 
is made more difficult by further handi- 
caps. No one can be appointed to that office 
unless he has served at least four years in 
positions of a Regierungsrat or Oberregier- 
ungsrat (half of the time in the field), and 
he must be at least 35 years old. Promotion 
to the higher service from a lower career is 
quite unreasonably restricted. No official 
of the middle or elevated service may be 
promoted even to the entrance position of 
the higher service at an age less than 40 
and before he has served at least twenty 
years. 

If read as mere directives for continued 
training after final examination, some of 
the “principles” are quite good. But if 
read, as they must be, as formal conditions 
of selection they are a very poor, and in 
part even a ridiculous, substitute for ob- 
jective methods. To that extent they 
should be abandoned in favor of objective 
procedures as soon as possible. 

Height and steepness of the bureau- 
cratic pyramid are kept continuously on 
the minds of both officials and the general 
public by the constant use of titles. Democ- 
ratization of the German civil service 
would be aided materially if the use of 
titles were discontinued. 


The Pension Scheme 


GERMAN Officials receive a much higher per- 
centage of their salaries as pensions with- 


—out paying contributions themselves than 


do officials in most other countries. Under 
the 1937 Act, the pension annuity is at 
least 35 per cent of the last salary plus 
average rental allowance, provided only 
that the official is 27 years old or older 
when the accident happens that puts him 
out of office. The annuity increases with 
length of service to a maximum of 80 per 
cent, but sinks to 75 per cent when the of- 
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ficial is 65 years old.? After his death, his 
widow will receive 60 per cent of his pen- 
sion for her life, and his children one-third 
or one-fifth of the widow’s allowance until 
they are eighteen. 

In consequence of this generous scheme, 
pension payments to former German civil 
servants and their dependents gradually 
rose by the end of the inter-war period to 
more than go per cent of the salaries paid 
to active officials in spite of the sharply 
growing number of the latter. Now they 
may have everywhere reached the 50 per 
cent mark. 

While total payments to individual of- 
ficials are, generally speaking, certainly not 
too high, the salary-pension ratio makes 
the budgetary salaries appear far lower 
than they actually are, if compared with 
incomes of ordinary citizens who have to 
suffer heavy reductions in case they try to 
provide for similar pensions through com- 
mercial underwriters. Consequently, pen- 
sion rights have assumed the character of 
a unique privilege, which separates civil 
servants from other ordinary mortals, and 
especially from simple employees who are 
not civil servants. 

The privilege, however, often turned 
into a scourge. Since pension rights were 
forfeited when an official voluntarily with- 
drew from the service prior to normal re- 
tirement age, the older official found him- 
self in a peculiar kind of pension servi- 
tude. He could not afford to withdraw. 
Many officials who stayed under Hitler did 
so merely as a consequence of this compel- 
ling pension servitude. 

Reform would be surprisingly simple. 
All salaries could be nominally raised, and 
all pensions reduced correspondingly 
through a stroke of the legislative pen, so 
that the sum total of salary and pension 
payments by the government remained the 
same according to actuarial standards. The 
individual official could be obligated to 
leave the additional amount of his salary 
in a pension pool and be assured that he 
would receive his old pension—but thence- 

* Before a member of the U.S. Civil Service can 
draw a pension of 35, per cent of his salary, he must 
have served about 24 years, and himself contributed 
6 per cent each year, This is only about four years 


less than his German colleague needs in order to 
receive a 75 per cent noncontributory pension. 


forth to an ever-growing extent as a conse- 
quence of his own contribution rather than 
as a privilege. If he resigned before reach- 
ing the age limit, he could claim reim- 
bursement to the amount of his own con- 
tribution, plus interest. 

The threefold advantage of such a re- 
form would be (1) payments to public serv- 
ants, both individually and in toto, would 
be more accurately visible; (2) salaries and 
pensions of civil servants and of other em- 
ployees could be more easily compared and 
adjusted; and (3) older civil servants would 
be released from their present pension 
servitude. The Weinheim Conference rec- 
ommended consideration of this proposal. 


Civil Servants as Members of Parliaments 


Unper the Weimar laws, German civil 
servants did not need to resign when elected 
to parliamentary bodies. Consequently, 
civil servants exercised a great influence in 
all political parties and served on many 
parliamentary committees, particularly 
those dealing with the public service. 
American and British advisers have tried 
hard to persuade the German political 
parties to abandon these practices, but 
have met with little success. Civil servants 
have continued to pour into parliamentary 
bodies. There were, for instance, 25 active 
officials, 2 in inactive status, and 6 retired 
officials among the 100 members of the 
Wuerttemberg-Baden Landtag in Septem- 
ber, 1950. Military Government Law No. 
15, prescribed that any bizonal official who 
wanted to be a candidate for public elec- 
tions had to withdraw from the service on 
acceptance of the nomination. The occupa- 
tion authorities failed, however, to con- 
vince the fathers of the Bonn Basic Law 
that the same principle should be included 
in the federal constitution. There the solu- 
tion was finally relegated to legislative ac- 
tion, but the Election Law of June 15, 
1949, forced only federal officials to give up 
their positions, and even then only after 
election. This was an altogether empty con- 
cession since no federal official could yet 
exist when elections were held for the first 
federal Bundestag. Subsequently, the Allies 
published a law of their own excluding 
members of the Bundestag from civil serv- 
ice positions at all levels—federal, state, 
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and local. This law also limited incompati- 
bility to the time after election and failed, 
therefore, to meet the anomaly of cam- 
paigning civil servants. As a matter of fact, 
58 (14.5%) of the members elected to the 
present Bundestag either were civil serv- 
vants until their acceptance of the election 
or had been so in the past. 

The Adenauer cabinet, in its corre- 
spondence with the High Commissioners 
promised to introduce a bill requiring res- 
ignation before a civil servant accepts nom- 
ination as a candidate. Such provision has 
been duly included in the draft bill. It 
remains to be seen, however, whether 
Bundesrat and Bundestag will adopt it. 


Absence of Over-All Control by Independ- 
ent Civil Service Commissions 
INDEPENDENT examination commissions 
have played a considerable role in Ger- 
many for two hundred years. Their passing 
marks constituted the condition for ap- 
pointments to the normal career service. 
There remained, however, three remark- 
able gaps. No independent commission or 
office (1) made the final selection from sev- 
eral career candidates who had passed the 
examination, (2) certified the adequacy of 
noncareer candidates, or (3) made selec- 
tions in competition between career and 
noncareer men. In addition, there was 
practically no public advertising of open- 
ings except for some positions in the mu- 

nicipal service. 

At the request of the occupation authori- 
ties, independent personnel offices were es- 
tablished in the Laender of the American 
zone and in the bizonal administration. 
They were of the commission type in 
Bavaria and Wurttemberg-Baden. Hesse 
used a mixed system, whereas in the bi- 
zonal administration the personnel di- 
rector was merely “advised” by a commit- 
tee. 

The powers vary. Bavaria’s commission, 
strongest among the Laender, may act in- 
dependently in issuing regulations, super- 
vising examinations, and establishing lists 
of successful candidates. Its other func- 
tions, however, are chiefly advisory. Origi- 
nally it had the right to certify the three 
top candidates from whom the appointing 
authority had to make its selection. But 


this power met with so much resistance on 
the side of the departments that it was 
eliminated from the statute book by 
amendment in December, 1950. 

The director of the bizonal personnel of- 
fice had more extensive powers. However, 
since any rules and regulations he issued 
needed the approval of the bizonal cabinet, 
where the majority of the department 
heads could overrule.him, his powers were 
far from dictatorial. 

So far the federal government has made 
no more than timid approaches to over-all 
control. An interim personnel commission 
was assigned the function, previously per- 
formed by the ministries of the interior 
and of finance, of granting or denying ex- 
ceptions from principles or other rules. But 
it neither helped nor substantially con- 
trolled the individual departments in their 
selection of candidates within the formal 
and highly arbitrary limits of the general 
directives. 

The Weinheim Conference held in De- 
cember, 1950, recommended that an in- 
dependent commission or office be given 
control over selection and certification. 
Only the qualifying examination of all 
candidates seems to have a good chance, 
however. Any interference with free selec- 
tion among qualified candidates is still ex- 
posed to the heavy resistance of the depart- 
ments. 


Distinction Between Officials and 
Contractual Employees 


GERMAN government departments have de- 
veloped the practice of supplementing 
their contingents of officials with con- 
tractual employees and workers whose 
legal position differs sharply from that of 
the former. Their tenure is definitely less 
secure and payments in the event of re- 
moval, incapacity, or old age are far below 
the amounts granted to officials. On the 
other hand, salaries and wages during their 
active service are often higher than those 
paid officials for equal work. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to compare the financial situ- 
ation in complete fairness. Even so, the 
question remains as to why arrangements 
should be so different. 

Rational principles have been sought for 
deciding which positions should be filled 
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with civil servants and which with em- 
ployees. The Civil Service Act of 1937 
states that “civil service positions may not 
be established unless they either imply the 
execution of sovereign functions or for rea- 
sons of state security cannot be filled with 
employees or workers.” This limitation 
has never been strictly observed, however. 
All groups of public servants are fanatic 
in emphasizing their particular sovereign 
functions. 

Bent on reform, Military Government 
Law No. 15 recognized only two categories, 
officials and wage earners. The bizonal per- 
sonnel office was to classify the positions ac- 
cordingly. Only Berlin has followed this 
lead. All of the Laender continue to use the 
three traditional categories, and the fed- 
eral law, too, is likely to follow this gen- 
eral trend. 

It has, therefore, become important to 
see to it that the artificial differences are 
leveled down as far as feasible. Nothing 
will be more helpful in this respect than a 
more normal salary-pension ratio in the 
payment of officials. 


“Outsiders” | 
ONE oF the most undesirable implica- 
tions of the career concept is that, in stamp- 
ing every noncareer man an outsider, it 
caters to class instincts. 

On the other hand, if career men have to 
fear that their long preparatory work will 
be of little value because outsiders will get 
most of the better jobs, no brilliant young 
man or woman will be attracted to routine 
education. Here lies a crucial problem of 
the career system. The solution must be 
found in a reasonable ratio between posi- 
tions given to career men and those open to 
others. A reasonable percentage of open- 
ings should be advertised in such a way as 
neither to require nor to exclude the nor- 
mal education and training of a career 
candidate, and the fairness of the competi- 
tive selection should be secured. 

What that reasonable percentage might 
be could be a matter for hot dispute. It 
seems to me that, in the German case, one- 
third might be a good basis for experi- 
ments. 

The Weinheim Conference adopted 
these views in principle, leaving the deter- 


mination of the ratio to the personnel of- 
fice. 
IV. CONCLUSION 

THE MAIN defect of the German civil serv- 
ice today lies in the lingering conflict be- 
tween its authoritarian tradition and its 
bureaucratic structure on the one side, and 
the basic principles of a democratic so- 
ciety on the other. Exactly those character- 
istics that under the monarchy and the 
totalitarian regime had constituted its 
strength—class instincts, exclusiveness, and 
a steep hierarchic structure—limit its value 
in a democratic society, despite sincere ef- 
forts of many officials to serve democratic 
ideals well and to forego personally all 
feelings of class superiority and all claims 
to privileges. The group nature of the in- 
herent defect is too strong for the indi- 
vidual to overcome. 

Once this situation is clearly understood, 
and thus removed from an atmosphere of 
inarticulate irritation and resentment, it 
can be met through combined efforts from 
both sides—democratic society and civil 
service. But whoever thinks that German 
bureaucracy can be democratized by exter- 
nal measures within a short time does not 
yet understand the problem. It will be a 
long and slow process, and it will have its 
critical periods. It took France at least 
thirty years after 1870 to. republicanize its 
civil service. Germany, too, may need a 
thirty-year period of adjustment between 
bureaucracy and democracy. The first con- 
dition of full success is the unbroken main- 
tenance of democratic governments for 
such a period. The thirteen years of the 
Weimar Republic were too short for the 
completion of this task. But with a much 
longer chain of democratic governments in 
power, the situation would be by no means 
hopeless. There exists a great deal of good 
will on the side of the bureaucracy— 
though more good will than actual aware- 
ness of defects. Structural reforms alone 
cannot democratize the civil service. Never- 
theless, they are of great importance. 
Whereas petrification of the traditional 
structure would make democratization al- 
together impossible, wise changes will not 
only remove barriers, but will serve as a 
wholesome democratic tonic. 
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SMALL man would not think of wear- 
A ing clothes tailored for a big man, 
but many small public jurisdictions use 
personnel practices designed for states or 
big cities. Class specifications are one of the 
more obvious examples of this adoption 
without adaption. Many small cities, 
counties, and special districts are using a 
specification format and a technical lan- 
guage designed for cities such as Chicago 
and Detroit and for states such as New 
York and California. Moreover, they are 
using the specifications for several pur- 
poses not contemplated when the format 
and language were originally designed. 


The Traditional Class Specification 


THE STYLE, content, and format of class 
specifications were developed by a process 
of evolution which has not yet stopped. 
Several basic sections, however, were pretty 
well standardized about twenty years ago, 
and modifications made at the present time 
are normally of a minor nature. A typical 
specification from a large public agency 
will consist of a class title, followed by 
sections that define the class, state its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, outline typical 
tasks, and establish minimum (or desir- 
able) qualifications. Each of these sections 
is designed for a particular purpose; with 
minor variations from agency to agency, 
each has its own stylized content and sen- 
tence structure. The following example of 
a specification for Stenographer is typical 
of this traditional type of specification, al- 
though it has been shortened considerably 
for inclusion in this article. 


STENOGRAPHER 
Class Definition: 
Under general supervision, to take shorthand 
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notes and dictation and accurately transcribe 
them on a typewriter; to do varied clerical work 
of more than average difficulty, involving the 
handling of correspondence, records, and re- 
ports; and to do related work as required. 


Distinguishing Characteristics: 

Positions in this class require the taking of 
shorthand dictation and transcribing it on a 
typewriter. The percentage of time devoted to 
this may vary, but it is an essential element for 
all positions. Incumbents normally perform as- 
signments under general supervision and al- 
though some independent judgment is_ re- 
quired, procedures are usually established and 
new or unusual situations are referred to the 
supervisor. Incumbents may assign and check 
the work of others, although they do not have 
complete supervision. A good understanding 
of specific laws, rules, policies, and departmen- 
tal activities is required. 


Typical Tasks: 

Takes shorthand notes from dictation and 
transcribes them; composes letters from mar- 
ginal notes or oral directions; types letters, cir- 
culars, reports, and requisitions involving the 
use of some independent judgment; answers 
inquiries from employees and from the public; 
maintains complex mailing lists, files, and in- 
dexes; passes upon the accuracy and complete- 
ness of papers and forms; looks up information 
needed in the preparation of reports and in the 
handling of correspondence; requisitions, re- 
ceives, stores, and issues office supplies; operates 
adding machine, duplicator, and related office 
equipment. 


Minimum Qualifications: 

Completion of the twelfth grade and one year 
of experience in stenographic and clerical work, 
or some equivalent combination of education 
and experience; wide knowledge of business 
letter writing and business forms; working 
knowledge of modern office methods and pro- 
cedures; ability to take dictation at 110 words 
per minute; ability to type at a rate of 45 words 
per minute from clear copy; ability to perform 
a variety of clerical functions; including filing 
and record keeping; ability to carry out oral 
and written instructions; ability to get along 
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well with others; ability to learn new proce- 
dures quickly; accuracy; reliability; resource- 
fulness; initiative; neat appearance; good judg- 
ment; and freedom from disabling defects. 


As originally conceived, the above type 
of class specification was intended to fill 
three functions: (1) provide a class title for 
reference and record keeping purposes; (2) 
contain information which could be uti- 
lized by technically trained individuals in 
allocating positions to the proper classes; 
and (3) provide certain information which 
would be useful as a rough guide in the 
selection process. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that specifications were handy tools 
for other purposes. They have been pressed 
into service for one thing after another. 


Ways in Which Specifications Are Used 


THE UsE of class specifications in the alloca- 
tion of positions to their proper classes is 
still of major importance in large agencies, 
but it is considerably less important in 
small ones. Specifications for clerical 
classes, for instance, must be very precise in 
a large agency where hundreds of clerks are 
employed. But this degree of preciseness 
is not needed in an agency which employs 
only from 5 to 10 clerks. What is really 
needed is a relatively rough allocation tool 
suitable for a small, usually nontechnical 
personnel staff. 

The class specification has also been 
found useful for explaining why positions 
are allocated to a certain class. A good, 
easily interpreted specification can do a lot 
to convince an employee or departmental 
official that a position classified as a Junior 
Clerk should not be reclassified as an In- 
termediate Clerk. 

Occasionally, class specifications are 
used directly or indirectly in the compari- 
son of salary rates. Certain portions are ab- 
stracted and included in a pay survey ques- 
tionnaire in order to assure comparability 
of classes. At other times, entire specifica- 
tions are used in making comparisons be- 
tween agencies. 

In the average sized or small public 
jurisdiction in the United States, class 
specifications are used much more in the 
recruitment process than might be inferred 
from literature in the field. They are quite 


commonly used to describe jobs to pros- 
pective employees. Sometimes the entire 
class specification is copied verbatim in an 
announcement of an examination; some- 
times certain portions are copied or are ab- 
stracted into the announcements. In a few 
places, where continuous filing of applica- 
tions is conducted, the entire collection of 
specifications is made available to prospec- 
tive applicants who enter the employment 
office to “window shop” for employment. 

The minimum, or desirable, education 
and experience requirements set forth in 
class specifications are used in almost all 
public agencies having programs for select- 
ing new employees. They are normally 
quoted on examination announcements so 
that applicants can tell whether they have 
the required qualifications or not. After 
the applications are filed, the same stand- 
ards must be applied in order to determine 
whether the applications should be ap- 
proved. In fairly large agencies, these de- 
cisions are made by a full-time personnel 
technician but in many small agencies un- 
der a merit system they must be made by 
part-time employees. 

The uses made of the knowledges and 
abilities listed in the minimum qualifica- 
tions section of a typical specification vary 
considerably among jurisdictions. In agen- 
cies where no examination program is con- 
ducted, this information can only serve as 
a general guide to appointing powers se- 
lecting new employees. When formal ex- 
amination programs are conducted, how- 
ever, the information can be used to estab- 
lish the framework for the examination 
program. A number of public jurisdictions 
that obtain their written examinations 
from outside sources let the class specifica- 
tion carry most of the burden of informing 
the outside agency of what should go into 
the examination. 

From the above discussion, it can be seen 
that class specifications for the small juris- 
diction are not interpreted solely by techni- 
cally trained individuals. They are also 
used in situations where they must be un- 
derstood by applicants, employees, public 
officials, governing bodies, and other inter- 
ested parties. Generally speaking, the 
smaller the agency using the specifications, 
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the more their interpretation must be done 
by these nontechnical groups. 


Problems Arising from Inappropriate 
Uses 


Ir Is only natural that problems will arise 
when the traditional type of specification 
is used for so many purposes for which it 
was not originally designed. The number 
and seriousness of these problems varies 
considerably, depending upon the type of 
agency using the specification. A considera- 
tion of the troubles which might be en- 
countered will serve to point out most of 
the shortcomings that arise from using tra- 
ditional specifications in a small agency. 

Long class specifications can become in- 
effective because of their very length. Al- 
though additional information can be 
transmitted by a detailed specification, the 
very fact that the specification is formida- 
ble deters most individuals from studying 
it. This has been recognized to some ex- 
tent, and specifications prepared for small 
jurisdictions are now quite frequently 
shorter than those prepared for large ones. 

All too often a specification, when sepa- 
rated from other related specifications and 
explanatory materials, does not adequately 
describe the class. After it is read, one must 
look at other specifications, explanatory 
material at the beginning of the specifica- 
tion book, and allocation lists in order to 
answer such questions as how much and 
what type of supervision is exercised over 
others. When the specification is used 
alone, as when abstracted into salary and 
wage questionnaires, these props are not 
available. Some of the ridiculous figures 
obtained in salary and wage surveys are 
mute evidence of the inability of some 
specifications to stand alone. 

One of the more serious objections to the 
traditional specification is that it is too dif- 
ficult to understand. For one thing, it uti- 
lizes such technical personnel terms as 
“class” and “position” which are not un- 
derstood by many individuals. Another 
reason is that the vocabulary used may be 
perfectly understandable to the individual 
writing the specification, normally a col- 
lege graduate, but may be confusing or 
even unintelligible to the grammar school 


graduates who may have to read it. For ex- 
ample, some specifications have stated that 
a Kitchen Aid, requiring practically no 
education, should have a “knowledge of 
condiments.” When the technical terms 
and relatively difficult vocabulary are com- 
bined with the extremely long and compli- 
cated sentence structure found in the typi- 
cal specification, the result is incompre- 
hensible to many people. 

The traditional specification is com- 
pletely unsuited to performing one of its 
most common duties: providing copy for 
recruiting purposes. It is usually uninter- 
esting, uninspiring, and unintelligible. It 
is concerned with allocation factors rather 
than factors of interest to applicants. In 
order to be of value in allocating positions 
it must be precise, well balanced and ac- 
curate to an extreme. Readability and in- 
terest have been sacrificed in order to ob- 
tain these characteristics. The result, in 
most cases, would be more appropriate in a 
legal contract than in effective advertising. 

The education and experience require- 
ments set forth in the typical specification 
are often not specific enough for the easy 
evaluation of applications. In the sample 
specification for Stenographer, for ex- 
ample, the minimum qualifications call 
for “completion of the twelfth grade and 
one year of experience in stenographic and 
clerical work.” It then permits the accept- 
ance of some equivalent combination of 
education and experience, but it does not 
set up any standards for deciding what is 
equivalent. How much experience must an 
applicant have if he has only completed the 
eleventh grade? This standard will have to 
be established before applications can be 
reviewed. This requires additional work 
at the time of examination. 

It is true that in larger agencies general 
terms such as “reasonable,” ‘‘consider- 
able,” “extended,” or “extensive” experi- 
ence can be properly used. This assumes, 
however, that sufficient staff is available to 
make a new decision about education and 
experience requirements whenever an ex- 
amination is held. 

It was stated previously that the knowl- 
edges and abilities portion of the mini- 
mum qualifications section is often placed 
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in examination announcements and limits 
the subjects which may be covered in the 
examining process. This would not be 
much of a handicap if specifications were 
reviewed carefully prior to examinations 
and modified if necessary. If they are not 
continuously reviewed, however, examina- 
tions are soon limited by outdated specifi- 
cations. 

A further objection to the use of knowl- 
edges, skills, and abilities in many class 
specifications is that they do not provide a 
good guide to the construction of examina- 
tions even when they are up to date. Tra- 
ditional classification theory holds that the 
minimum qualifications should set up the 
lowest hurdles a candidate must clear to 
qualify for a position in the class. This 
theory, however, is inconsistent with the 
purpose of most merit system examina- 
tions. They are not designed to determine 
which individuals have the necessary mini- 
mum knowledges, skills, and abilities. This 
would necessitate a “pass or fail” type of 
examination. Rather, they are designed to 
place the best qualified individuals in rank 
order. As the best qualified individuals 
should have much greater knowledge and 
skill than those who just barely meet the 
minimum qualifications, an examination 
should be of a considerably higher level 
than indicated in the minimum qualifica- 
tions. 

A good example might be found in a 
hypothetical examination for janitor. In 
many places no experience is required in 
order to take the examination. This would 
seem to call for an aptitude examination, 
but it would be unwise to test for nothing 
but aptitude since many individuals might 
apply who had considerable janitorial ex- 
perience. Other tests should be included to 
determine the quantity and quality of ex- 
perience gained. These are high hurdles 
and are needed if candidates are ranked in 
order of fitness. 

One of the basic faults which can be 
found with the traditional type of class 
specification is that it must be interpreted 
by individuals familiar with its use. The 
typical tasks section certainly presents 
problems to the uninformed. A trained 
technician understands that these tasks are 
illustrative only, but there is nothing in the 


typical class specification to inform a lay- 
man such an interpretation is necessary. 
He may think all the tasks, and no others, 
are performed by each person in the class. 
An attempt has been made in many places 
to minimize this deficiency by explaining 
the functions of various parts of the specifi- 
cation at the beginning of the specification 
book. In an amazing number of instances, 
however, there is no information as to how 
class specifications are to be interpreted or 
used. Considerable time ;and expense is 
thus spent in developing a tool which is 
then turned over to individuals to operate 
without a manual of instructions or ade- 
quate explanation. 


Remedy: Tailored Content and Format 


‘THE PROBLEMS created by the many uses of 
specifications in small jurisdictions may be 
solved by “tailoring” the specifications to 
the agency in which they are to be used. 
Several factors need to be taken into con- 
sideration. How much technical knowlege 
will the individuals have who will be mak- 
ing classification decisions? How many po- 
sitions will there be in the classes and how 
difficult will it be to allocate them? Will 
the specifications be relied on to make 
salary comparisons with other public juris- 
dictions or with private industries? Will 
examinations be administered and, if so, 
who will prepare them? Will sufficient staff 
be available to write examination pub- 
licity, prepare class definitions for wage 
and salary questionnaires, and prepare 
other specialized materials without having 
to copy certain sections of the specifications 
verbatim? These and other questions need 
to be answered before a decision can be 
made on the most appropriate specifica- 
tion content and format. 

It might seem from the discussion so far 
that class specifications as developed for 
large cities and states could not be adapted 
to meet the needs of small jurisdictions. 
This is not necessarily the case. A great 
deal of thought went into the original de- 
sign of specifications, and much of it ap- 
plies to small jurisdictions as well as large 
ones. Sections defining the class, listing dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, outlining typi- 
cal tasks, and setting up minimum qualifi- 
cations can still serve their original pur- 
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poses. It becomes advisable, however, to re- 
design certain sections in order to tailor 
them to the needs of the individual small 
agency. For example, let us assume that a 
very small municipality needs a specifica- 
tion for Stenographer. Investigation dis- 
closes that there are only about forty em- 
ployees in the jurisdiction and only one or 
two of these will be classified as Stenog- 
raphers. Classification decisions, after the 
initial survey conducted by an outside firm, 
are to be made by a personnel commission 
composed of businessmen from the com- 
munity. They will probably follow the ad- 
vice of their part-time secretary and ex- 
officio chief examiner. All wage and salary 
surveys will probably be conducted by the 
outside consulting firm. This firm will also 
provide written examinations, although 
the review of applications, the administra- 
tion of the written examinations, and the 
conduct of oral interviews will be the re- 
sponsibility of the part-time chief ex- 
aminer. An adequate specification for such 
a municipality would have to overcome all 
of the shortcomings which have been men- 
tioned in connection with the typical speci- 
fication discussed above. 

The following sample specification is an 
attempt to meet this need. It does not nec- 
essarily represent the only format that 
could be designed to fit the situation, but it 
does incorporate the main features and 
modifications needed for the situation de- 
scribed. 


STENOGRAPHER 
Description of Jobs 
Stenographers act as secretaries to one or more 
city officials. Shorthand notes must be taken and 
accurately transcribed on a typewriter. The 
jobs involve a variety of clerical tasks such as 
handling correspondence, records, reports, and 
other related work. 


Distinguishing Characteristics of the Jobs 


The jobs classified as Stenographer require the 
taking of shorthand dictation and transcribing 
it on a typewriter. The percentage of time de- 
voted to this may vary but it is an essential 
element in all positions. Employees are given 
repetitive or special assignments and are ex- 
pected to complete them without supervision. 
Much of the work is not reviewed. Procedures 


are established and new or unusual situations 
are referred to the supervisor, although inde- 
pendent judgment is often required as to which 
procedure to follow. Employees may assign and 
check the work of one or two other clerical em- 
ployees, although they do not have complete 
supervision. A good understanding of specific 
laws, rules, policies, and departmental activities 
is required. 


Examples of Work 
The following are examples of work that a 
Stenographer may be required to do. 


Take shorthand notes from dictation and 
transcribe them. 

Compose letters from marginal notes or oral 
directions. 

Type letters, circulars, reports, and requisi- 
tions involving the use of some independ- 
ent judgment. 

Answer inquiries from employees and from 
the public. 

Maintain complex mailing lists, files and in- 
dexes. 

Pass upon the accuracy and completeness of 
papers and forms. 

Look up information needed in the prepara- 
tion of reports and in the handling of cor- 
respondence. 

Requisition, receive, store, and issue office 
supplies. 

Operate an adding machine, duplicator, and 
related office equipment. 


Minimum Qualifications Required of Appli- 
cants 

Experience equivalent to one year of steno- 
graphic and clerical work 

and 
Education equivalent to completion of the 
twelfth grade. (One year of additional qualify- 
ing experience may be substituted for one grade 
in school. Substitution will not be accepted for 
more than two grades.) 

and 
Ability to take dictation at 110 words per min- 
ute. 

and 
Ability to type at 45 words per minute from 
clear copy. 


Desirable Characteristics of Applicants 
The best qualified applicants should have: 
Wide knowledge of business letter writing 
and business forms. 
Working knowledge of modern office meth- 
ods and procedures. 
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Ability to perform a variety of clerical func- 
tions, including filing and record keeping. 

Ability to carry out oral and written instruc- 
tions. 

Ability to get along well with others. 

Ability to learn new procedures quickly. 

Good personal characteristics. 

Freedom from disabling defects. 


Most of the changes made in the specifi- 
cation were for the purpose of making it 
more understandable to applicants and in- 
cumbents. Long and complicated sentences 
have been broken up into short sentences, 
and even these have been placed in list 
form. In this case it was not necessary to 
modify the vocabulary to any great extent. 
However, a simple vocabulary should be 
used for classes requiring little, if any, edu- 
cation. The modification made in the 
above stenographer specification is in line 
with the reasoning behind the widely dis- 
cussed Flesch Readability Formula. Some 
public personnel agencies have actually 
adapted that formula to their own class 
specifications. 

Technical terms have been eliminated as 
much as possible in the revised specifica- 
tion. The terms “position” and “class,”’ for 
example, were used in the original specifi- 
cation, but they have been replaced by 
phrases carrying approximately the same 
meaning. 

Comparative phrases have been elimi- 
nated. The “under general supervision” in 
the distinguishing characteristics section 
has been replaced by two sentences defin- 
ing the phrase. 

The various sections of the revised speci- 
fication have had definitions built into 
them as much as possible. Part of these def- 
initions are incorporated in the actual 
titles of the various sections and explain 
whether the particular section applies to 
applicants or incumbents. In a couple of 
the sections, sentences have been added 
which more fully describe what is incorpo- 
rated in that section and how it should be 
interpreted. 

The first section of the revised specifica- 
tion has been written in such a manner 
that it would not be completely inappro- 
priate if it were copied in an examination 
announcement. This requires that it be 


written in an attractive style and include 
information of interest to applicants. This 
might necessitate the lengthening of the 
definition if the original one were too short 
and concise to be of interest. It should be 
pointed out, however, that a good, precise 


definition seldom makes excellent copy for 


publicity. For example, the revised defini- 
tion of Stenographer, as stated above, 
might not attract as much attention nor 
arouse as much interest as if it had been 
written as follows: 


The person selected will perform responsible 
stenographic, typing, and clerical work with a 
considerable amount of independent judg- 
ment. This person will assist an administrative 
official by relieving him of details, clerical work, 
and the supervision of the office. An important 
part of the work will be to meet the public per- 
sonally and over the telephone and to answer 
inquiries about a variety of procedures, laws, 
and regulations. 


Although the above statement would be 
appropriate in an examination announce- 
ment, it would not be at all satisfactory in 
a definition section of a class specification 
since it overstates the good aspects of the 
job and slights some of the less desirable 
ones. 

One of the major modifications made in 
the specifications has been to separate the 
minimum qualification section into its 
component parts; first, those statements re- 
ferring to actual minimum qualifications 
required of applicants and second, those 
simply listing the characteristics which 
should be covered in the examination proc- 
ess. All of the information that would be 
of interest to applicants has been placed in 
one section. The statements made to guide 
an examination technician in the construc- 
tion of an appropriate examination have 
been gathered into the other section and 
have been appropriately labeled. 

In order to facilitate the review of appli- 
cations by people who are not personnel 
technicians, the experience requirements 
have been explained in more detail. The 
style would also be understandable to pros- 
pective applicants and they could deter- 
mine more accurately whether or not they 
are qualified for a position in the class. 
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In addition to the modifications sug- 
gested for the individual specifications of 
small jurisdictions, it would be advisable 
to describe somewhere in the classification 
plan what the various sections are for and 
how they are to be interpreted. For ex- 
ample, the sections which might correctly 
be used in examination announcements 
should be pointed out. Only three sections 
in the revised specification for Stenogra- 
pher shown above could be considered 
proper for such use: “Description of Jobs,” 
“Examples of Work,” and “Minimum 
Qualifications Required of Applicants.” 

The other two sections are written for 
specialized purposes and would serve no 
useful function in an announcement. 


Conclusion 


A COMPARATIVE study of the two specifica- 
tions illustrated in this article will disclose 


Recognition: Key to Leadership 


that they appear on the surface to be more 
different than they actually are. Although 
the sections have been rearranged and re- 
organized, the total class specification still 
contains almost identically the same data. 
The second specification, however, could 
be used effectively for all of the purposes 
to which it probably would be put. 

This same procedure of tailoring specifi- 
cation content and format could be fol- 
lowed constructively by many jurisdictions 
across the country. Too often a small sub- 
urb adopts the pattern set by a nearby large 
municipality without taking its entirely 
different problems and resources into ac- 
count. Closer attention to the needs of the 
smaller agency and less imitation of the 
successful personnel procedures used by the 
larger neighbor might better enable the 
smaller jurisdiction to reap the full rewards 
of a successful merit system. 


— of experiences have brought me to the conclusion that recognition 
is the quintessence of industrial leadership. These have included inside 
study of some successful “democratic’’ managements practising poor technol- 
ogy; some technically excellent managements which failed through inadequate 


understanding of the human element. 


Over my consulting career, I have picked up three bits of profound wisdom, 
which well summarize the problem; I don’t recall the original authors of these 


great truths: 


1. Morale does not well up from the bottom; rather does it trickle down from the 


top. 


2. There is no leadership without the consent of those led. 
3. People believe to the extent that they participate. 


Recognition shines through each one of these gems.—Eugene J. Benge, 
Personnel Information Bulletin, Veterans Administration. 
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PERSONNEL OPINIONS 








e What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to each of several persons and have 
asked them to comment on the various 
points it raises. Here’s what they say. 











The Question.... 

What do you think public personnel people 
can profitably learn from private personnel 
practice? 


The Replies .... 
Epwarp N. Hay, Editor, The Personnel Jour- 
nal. 

The most. striking difference between per- 
sonnel offices in business and those in gov- 
ernment is in the general atmosphere. In busi- 
ness it tends to be hurried and there is always 
pressure for budget justification. In public 
practice, on the other hand, there is usually an 
air of greater detachment. I would not have you 
think that this is round one in favor of industry. 
On the contrary; industrial personnel offices 
most often suffer from lack of enough red blood 
to do any kind of a decent job. 

Several years ago I made a survey of the cost 
of operating personnel offices in nine large 
metropolitan banks. Very soon I discovered that 
it was necessary to evaluate the program itself 


before trying to measure its cost. One company - 


might spend the same as another on its wage 
and salary program and get little or nothing 
in return for it. 

Having had altogether about six years of pub- 
lic service, two of them with close relation to 
personnel work, I think I can safely say that 
neither public nor private personnel practice 
has a monopoly on the virtues. However, this 
is supposed to be the story of what public per- 
sonnel can learn from private personnel prac- 
tice. 

In view of what has already been said, it will 
not be surprising to hear me say that the first 
thing those in public personnel practice should 
do is to acquire a budget consciousness. Put 
another way, any procedure or program which 
is adopted should be carefully surveyed for 


justification, and it should be resurveyed every 
year for the same purpose. 

One of the yardsticks that can be applied in 
making this test is: “Does the program serve the 
interests of the operating departments of the 
agency?” To find the answer to this, ask the 
operating agencies themselves. 

Too often public personnel programs are 
evolved from an interest in such activities rather 
than as a means of promoting the effectiveness 
of the line functions of the agency. This some- 
times produces programs that are imposed on 
the entire agency without any clear program 
of demand from the operating divisions. 

In the same way, many desirable personnel 
programs are overdeveloped—they become 
frilly. Personnel workers tend to become more 
interested in the program for its own sake than 
for its value to the line divisions. 

There is also a tendency in public agencies 
to overdevelop a solution to a need. For ex- 
ample, somebody hears a grievance and im- 
mediately it becomes necessary to provide 
grievance machinery. As a matter of fact, the 
agency may be one in which relations are such 
that grievances are the exception and not 
the rule. This may call for informal grievance 
handling rather than the development of formal 
machinery. However, once it is decided that 
grievance machinery is necessary the wheels 
begin to turn. The next thing we know griev- 
ances tend to be encouraged in order to make 
use of this elaborate machinery. 

Another familiar situation in public agencies 
is the personnel office which accepts responsi- 
bility for situations that should be handled by 
the line divisions. If a line officer wishes to 
discipline or dismiss an employee he would like 
nothing better than to dump the job on per- 
sonnel. 

Keep before you constantly, therefore, the 
rule that the personnel office is purely a staff 
agency and does not do anything which a line 
division can do for itself. 

It may be said in behalf of the personnel 
staff in many an agency that they have so many 
bosses that they are always trying to carry water 
on two shoulders. Indeed, if it were possible to 
have three or four shoulders they would ‘have 
water on each one of them. This is said, of 
course, only as a reminder to personnel staff to 
keep an eye out for bad organizational lines. So 
often however, they can’t do anything about it. 

One final lesson which I hope public per- 
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sonnel people will take to heart and that is the 
increasing tendency to use elaborate phrases 
for simple ideas. A procedure or method must 
inevitably be a “technique.” Problems have no 
solutions; they only have “approaches.”” We do 
not have programs in a field and at headquar- 
ters; we must have programs “at the branch 
level” and “at the administrative level.” When 
we introduce new employees to their jobs we 
must inevitably put them through a program 
of “vestibule” orientation. So, cut down on the 
gobbledegook—read what Rudolph Flesch says 
about “The Art of Plain Talk.” Never use a 
fifty-cent word if a ten-cent word will do the 
trick. 

Again, let me say, scrutinize everything you 
do from two standpoints: (1) Is it effective? (2) 
Is it economical? Since you do not have to 
justify your programs as closely as is usually 
the case in industry and business, you are a 
little apt to overelaborate your program or let 
little inefficiencies escape unnoticed. In the last 
war some of the agencies in Washington had as 
many as 25 to 35 and even as high as 45 em- 
ployees on the personnel staff per 1,000 in the 
agency. My survey of banks employing from 500 
to 1,500 employees, made in 1947 showed from 
5 to 8 personnel staff per 1,000 employees. Sev- 
eral of these organizations had extremely efhi- 
cient programs with very good coverage as to 
content. 


H. R. Lanp, JRr., McKinsey & Company, Man- 
agement Consultants. 


The problems and goals of public and private 
personnel management are similar in many re- 
spects. But there are some contrasts between 
them that are worth recognizing. 

Particularly I want to emphasize certain fac- 
tors which appear to contribute importantly 
to success in private personnel management 
which are not so characteristic of the public 
service. Perhaps there are opportunties for ap- 
plying them in public agencies on a broader 
scale. 

Top management in business tends to take 
a more direct, active, vital part in developing 
and carrying out the personnel program. This 
does not mean that every company has an 
“ideal” program. But it does typically mean 
that whatever personnel policies and activities 
are decided upon are more likely to be: 


1. Tailored to fit the practical needs of the 
organization. 

2. Integrated with other company policies 
and activities to give proper emphasis and per- 
spective to the personnel function. 

3. Supported and administered more effec- 


tively because they are expressions of top man- 
agement’s decisions. 

4. Productive of good results because of (1), 
(2), and (3), above. 


In most successful companies, top manage- 
ment is an active participant in the process of 
personnel management. The personnel depart- 
ment is accepted as an arm of management— 
not something separate and apart from the rest 
of the organization. 

Contrast this with many public agency situa- 
tions. To say the least, it is sometimes difficult 
to establish “who is boss.” The public personnel 
executive often must operate within an organi- 
zational framework which does not provide for 
unified administration of the affairs of the par- 
ticular governmental jurisdiction. Even when 
there is centralized responsibility for top man- 
agement (as in the case of a city manager), pub- 
lic administrators seem more inclined to hold 
the personnel agency at arms’ length, rather 
than to seize it eagerly as an instrument for 
giving effect to management’s policies and de- 
cisions. 

Why is this? Could it be that public personnel 
people have erected a barrier between them- 
selves and those who are charged with direct 
operating responsibility? A barrier based on 
failure to develop a closer working partnership 
in the personnel relations process? A barrier 
that has its roots in the still persistent belief 
that the personnel agency itself must be the 
prime motivating force and executive channel 
for proper conduct of public personnel prac- 
tice? 

Many historical, legal, and other factors have 
influenced the growth of public personnel man- 
agement. It may be that the very nature of gov- 
ernmental institutions prevents—and perhaps 
rightly so—the personnel branch from ever be- 
coming the full-fledged “service” organization 
that is characteristic of successful private per- 
sonnel departments. But public personnel ad- 
ministrators can still profit from the example 
of their counterparts in business in getting the 
job done through others. 

Some public personnel agencies have fallen 
into the trap of trying to do too much of the 
task themselves. Automatically, therefore, a 
good job becomes more difficult to accomplish. 
Attention and responsibility become focused 
on the personnel agency, rather than where they 
belong—on the operating organization. This 
situation definitely makes for cleavage rather 
than cooperation between the personnel de- 
partment and those whom it exists to serve. 
Management, supervisors, and employees, alike, 
fail to look upon the personnel department as 
“theirs.” The opportunity to accomplish last- 
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ing, constructive results is limited—if not gone. 

There are reputed to be public personnel 
executives who are so enmeshed in “doing the 
job” that they forget the basic objectives of the 
personnel programs; to whom “regulation” and 
“control” are the watchwords; and who let 
techniques and procedures become ends in 
themselves. If there are such persons, the 
chances are they are trying to do too much 
themselves; that they haven’t been very suc- 
cessful in getting effective cooperation from the 
supervisory firing-line; or, simply that they just 
don’t trust others to do the job as well as the 
personnel department can do it. 

Private personnel executives sometimes fall 
into this trap also. Usually their careers are 
short-lived. But the successful ones have learned 
how to: 


1. Synthesize the interest of all major seg- 
ments of the organization in developing a per- 
sonnel program that is geared to, and best 
meets the needs of everyone. 

2. Break down and parcel out the personnel 
job on a basis which relies upon and stimulates 
each person and group to carry out the portion 
they are best equipped <o do well, making full 
use of established management and organiza- 
tion practices. 


Through the group process, a more practical 
program is likely to result. Confidence and sup- 
port is therefore readily gained. Administration 
is simplified through understanding and 
strengthened by placing responsibility at the 
points where meaningful results can be ob- 
tained. 

A personnel program, so conceived and car- 
ried out, really belongs to and serves the organi- 
zation. I believe public personnel executives 
can profit—in terms of acceptance and results— 
from placing more emphasis on getting others 
to take a larger share in public personnel rela- 
tions practice. 


PHILLIP MoNyYPENNY, Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Political Science, University of 
Illinois. 


It would be absurd to attempt to answer the 
above question except within the limits of a 
section called “Opinion” for an answer implies 
a judgment or a comparison. The variations in 
both public and private personnel administra- 
tion are so great that it is impossible to strike 
an average of either. But narrowly construed 
it is possible to ask what that group of public 
personnel agencies which have attempted to de- 
velop systematic personnel policies may learn 
from the probably rather small group of busi- 


ness concerns which have successful personnel 
programs. 

To make the point bluntly, what may be 
learned is not so much a matter of technique as 
it is of attitude and of fundamental assumption. 
Historically, the principal concern of public 
personnel administration has been to develop 
methods of selection which were both reliable 
and which would exclude influences thought 
improper. It seems as though this preoccupa- 
tion and the attitudes associated with it have 
blighted the phases of personnel policy which 
are concerned with relationships and not with 
measurement. Business concerns have not neg- 
lected selection and other aspects of measure- 
ments. Many of them devote an enormous effort 
to the determination of payrates on the basis of 
minute differences between jobs and to the 
measurement of output. But rate setting is rec- 
ognized as only a single phase of personnel 
policy. 

The best industrial personnel programs seem 
to make the center of their effort the building 
of relationships between the company and its 
employees that will release a maximum of pro- 
ductive energy. Areas of common interest are 
explored and strengthened wherever possible. 
The most effective utilization of the potential 
skills of employees is sought through training, 
promotion from within, systematic selection for 
promotion. Areas of employee initiative are 
recognized, if only in suggestion systems and 
grievance procedures. The place of employee 
organizations in the determination of certain 
issues is recognized. The emotional pattern 
which seems to be implicit in such policies, 
whether achieved, or whether frustrated by 
company action in other fields, is one of mutual 
confidence and respect between employees and 
management. 

Such a development of public personnel pol- 
icy seems to take place in very few agencies. 
Some agencies probably achieve a satisfactory 
over-all result. But in all too many agencies, 
the attitudes which characterize selection, the 
fear that independent judgment may be com- 
promised, seem to follow through the rest of 
the employee’s relationship to the service. The 
prevention of abuses seems to be a more im- 
portant goal of policy that the eliciting of co- 
operation. Efforts of employees to help them- 
selves by organization are often distrusted. 

Examples of implicit attitudes may make 
this point more clear. The representative of a 
federal agency administering grants to the states 
was very skeptical of an argument by state em- 
ployees of a grant-receiving agency that there 
should be an interchange of information be- 
tween sections on technical matters. The com- 
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plaint was that employees in one section did 
not know why legal decisions by another section 
were often contrary to their own recommenda- 
tion. The answer was that these were technical 
problems for the other section. The federal 
representative accepted lightly the denial to a 
group of employees of the knowledge of a whole 
operation. Undoubtedly a view over the whole 
operation in which he was working was one of 
the chief satisfactions of his own job. The head 
of a large state institution, psychiatrically 
trained, was unhappy that in presenting a griev- 
ance an employee brought with him the busi- 
ness agent of his union local. The agent was 
not a member of the institution staff. Presum- 
ably sure of himself, this administrator could 
not understand the lack of security with which 
an employee might carry a challenge to his boss’s 
decision. 

Putting the argument in most general terms, 
the emotional tone of public personnel policy 
seems less suited to its task than the overt 
emotional tone of the better private personnel 
programs. This can be spelled out in terms of 
action and of inaction. Supervision in public 
personnel agencies probably would provide 
many examples of ill-judged action. Lack of 
needed action is apparent in the neglect or in- 
complete development of employee relations, 
disciplinary and grievance procedure, place- 
ment and promotion, the development of non- 
monetary incentives, the acceptance of the right 
of employees to organize and work through 
representatives. The effect of some of these ac- 
tivities is to create in the employee a sense of 
the worthwhileness of his work and of the con- 
tribution he is making through it. Neglect of 
them is the more striking since the ethical 
values of most governmental activities are easily 
developed. Business with a more difficult case 
to prove strives the harder to show a service 
motive and a social contribution from its profit 
making effort. 

Summing up, what is lacking in much public 
personnel policy is a grounding in trust and 
confidence in the capacity and potential capac- 
ity of employees and a belief that the employee 
group is the principal resource of the enter- 
prise. From these principles the details of a 
program can be worked out. Perhaps what is 
needed first is a group of administrators secure 
in themselves so that they can be secure in their 
reliance on others. 


GeorcE WILGus, Personnel Director, The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


Industry in the past few years has realized 
that it is just plain good business to strive for 
high morale, interest, and loyalty among its em- 


ployees. This means profits for all. And it is not 
done by gadgets, organizational mechanisms, 
procedures, and techniques. Rather, indus- 
try believes high morale and productivity are 
best realized by trying to see employees as they 
really are—as human beings, who want to know 
what is going on, to participate in decisions 
and responsibilities affecting their work, to be 
recognized, to be respected, to be a part of the 
team, and to be talked to—not down to. They 
want to be treated like adults, like the important 
persons they are, who are making a contribu- 
tion to their work and society. These and a host 
of other everyday, commonsense relationships 
seem to be the human relations everyone in 
personnel administration is talking about. 
Those in industry have recently accepted this 
fact and are planning and executing accord- 
ingly. It seems, however, that although people 
in the public personnel field recognize these 
relationships, they have had to slow up. This 
is no criticism. The laws, regulations, and pro- 
cedures under which they operate have had to 
come first, it appears. 

Public personnel administration has been 
long on techniques and planning. Execution 
of them has been delayed; thus the value of 
many of the practices in public personnel has 
been lost. On the other hand, though industry 
may have been temporarily short on techniques, 
it has squeezed most of the value out of that 
technique by the speed and way it was executed. 

Second, I have observed that once a personnel 
technique is established in a public personnel 
system, it is extremely difficult to change it. 
There are, of course, obvious reasons for this. 
In private industry, the personnel technique 
must be changed quickly if the particular or- 
ganization is to stay alive and continue as a 
profit-making enterprise. 

Industry now recognizes that its employees 
make its profits as well as do its consumers. I 
think that the public personnel system must 
likewise recognize in a more positive way that 
its employees make profits, which in their case 
are good administration and good democratic 
processes. 

There is more follow up and evaluation in 
industry of the results of its personnel activities 
than exists in the public personnel field. When 
a personnel activity in industry begins to falter, 
it is tagged and dumped immediately by exec- 
utive decision in favor of a more realistic ap- 
proach. Unfortunately, it has been my experi- 
ence in public personnel work to find that it is 
difficult under some circumstances to maintain 
the follow up required to evaluate the worth of 
the personnel activity and to dump it if it is 
failing. Thus, costly personnel programs are 
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Specifications for Wartime Administrators 


7 paramount requirement during the war was a sufficient supply of good 
: administrators. In my view, the good administrators proved to be those 
who understood the art and psychology of human relations; who were able to 
reconcile conflicting points of view between different organizations and 
people; who were tough-fibered in effecting compromises on methods but not 
on objectives; and who led through competence and understanding rather 
than through fiat and dictation. The emphasis was on getting things done, and 
this, above all, called for skill in human relations. 

The war taught us that our topside administrators were expendable as well 
as soldiers and machines. Men such as Knudsen, Henderson, and others, were 
consumed by the early pressures and exigencies of wartime administration. 
Frequently, one or two good administrators would be used up before the par- 
ticular administration of a war program achieved stability and relative success. 

I recall very well a remark Wayne Coy made in the early war days, when he 
pointed out that war administrators were in a kind of relay race. He didn’t 
expect to see any top administrator who started out with a wartime agency 
outlast the program. He assumed, quite properly, that one good man would 
come in, make his contribution, butt his head against problems which seem- 
ingly defied resolution, solve some, not solve others, and finally pass on the 
baton to someone else who would carry it another lap. In just that way Nelson 
carried on from where Knudsen left off, and Krug built on Nelson’s accom- 
plishments; Bowles built on Henderson’s; Crowley on Perkins’, and so on. It 
was inevitable that few of the topside administrators who initiated these pro- 
grams or originally headed these agencies outlasted them, and this in spite of 
the fact that many of the original administrators were men of greater ability 
than their successors.—Bernard L. Gladieux, What We Learned in Public Ad- 


ministration During the War. 
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Tueory oF MENTAL Tests. Harold Gulliksen. 
John Wiley & Sons Inc., New York, 1950. xix, 
486 pp. $6.00. 


By and large Harold Gulliksen’s “Theory of 
Mental Tests” is intended as a college textbook 
in test theory rather than as a reference book 
or a manual of test development for public 
personnel selection. Although there are occa- 
sional references to practical problems in de- 
veloping and scoring tests for personnel selec- 
tion (among more frequent references to 
educational testing), the bridge between theory 
and practice for the most part must be devel- 
oped by the reader who is concerned with the 
practical problems. 

Among the practical problems recognized are 
that selection of employed groups by the en- 
trance test actually used and subsequent turn- 
over in the employed group must be taken into 
account in judging the probable effectiveness 
on candidate groups of tests administered ex- 
perimentally to an employed group. The range 
of test scores, almost certain to be greater on 
the experimental test than on the test already 
used for selection, is likely to make any experi- 
mental test appear better than the test already 
actually used. Supervisors will have no knowl- 
edge of unsatisfactory job performance associ- 
ated with low scores on the test used for selec- 
tion. 

The book also recognizes the practical neces- 
sity of penalties for errors or partial credits for 
omissions in tests intended to be power tests on 
which there are nevertheless considerable num- 
bers of omissions and a considerable range in 
the number of omissions from candidate to 
candidate. Although the book points out that 
exactly the same relative ranking can result 
from penalties for errors or partial credit for 
omissions, curiously enough this identity of re- 
sult is overlooked in the scoring of speed tests, 
with the assertion that the only proper correc- 
tion is a penalty system. In actual practice, pub- 
lic personnel examiners may well prefer a cor- 
rection by partial credit for omissions as being 
more acceptable both to candidates and to civil 
service officials and as minimizing the amount 
of transformation of scores always needed on 
speed tests and often resisted by officials. 

The reviewers would have appreciated more 
specific help from the author in demonstrating 
the relation between item difficulties or mean 
raw per cent score on a test and precision both 
in separating test passers and test failers and in 


ranking test passers for various selection ratios. 
Civil service officials need further convincing 
that it is not practicable or desirable to develop 
tests on which per cent scoring without trans- 
formation will provide the desired number, 
quality, and ranking of eligibles. 

The reviewers were pleased to note that the 
author strongly supports their objection to the 
common practice of allowing candidates a 
choice of alternative questions in examinations. 
When scores of candidates competing directly 
with each other are based on different questions 
the scores are really not comparable unless un- 
usual precautions have been taken in the con- 
struction or scoring of the alternative questions 
to make them of equivalent difficulty. It might 
also be argued that examinations allowing 
choice of questions are not strictly competitive 
in the sense required by civil service law. 

This book fulfills the need for a comprehen- 
sive presentation of mental test theory as it had 
developed to the date of the publication of the 
book. It makes conveniently available in one 
place a great mass of material scattered in many 
books and periodicals. The emphasis is on the 
mathematical foundations of the theory rather 
than on the problems of construction and use 
of tests. The value of a mathematical treatment 
is that it reveals true relationships between 
test characteristics and points out the falsity of 
relationships which appear to be true but are 
actually false. The author discusses the familiar 
topics of test reliability, test validity, and item 
analysis, and a number of additional topics 
which are not usually found in textbooks. 

The treatment of familiar topics takes into 
account new research. The following are ex- 
amples of new points of view on familiar topics: 
The error of measurement is treated as an inter- 
action between persons and tests. A function 
of test reliability, which is invariant with re- 
spect to test length, is described. A method of 
item selection, based on an index of item va- 
lidity and an index of item reliability, is given. 
Conditions under which the error of measure- 
ment is independent of test scores are estab- 
lished. 

Among the new topics which are treated in 
the text is an extensive discussion of the effect 
of explicit and incidental selection on correla- 
tions among tests and between tests and criteria. 
Explicit selection must be taken into account 
when correlation studies are based on groups 
already selected on the basis of one or more of 
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the tests being studied. It is obvious that such 
selection curtails the range of the group selected 
on this test. A somewhat lesser curtailment is 
also true of all tests or criteria correlated with 
the original test. This curtailment is called “in- 
cidental selection” by the author. 

Another topic which is new to textbooks is a 
statistical criterion for parallel tests. This cri- 
terion is used to test the hypothesis that three 
or more tests are parallel with respect to their 
population parameters. By definition, tests are 
parallel if their means, their standard devia- 
tions, and their intercorrelations are equal. 

The author distinguishes between speed and 
power tests. Methods of scoring for these two 
types of tests are described. 

The use of weights to combine tests is dis- 
cussed in a novel manner. The effect of apply- 
ing weights to a group of tests or a group of 
items is indicated. Methods of combining test 
scores in a variety of situations are described. 

The book contains numerous aids for the 
reader and the teacher. It abounds with graphic 
aids to computation. These graphs are also valu- 
able as aids to comprehension of relationships. 
The principal formulas are followed by brief 
summary descriptions of their meaning and 
usefulness. Each chapter is followed by a set of 
problems which contains both numerical and 
theoretical illustrations of the theory. Answers 
to the problems are given in the back of the 
book. Illustrative problems for a test in mental 
test theory are contained in an appendix. A 
comprehensive bibliography is included. 

A valuable aspect of the book is that it con- 
tains derivations of most of the formulas with 
explicit statements of assumptions, definitions, 
interrelationships, and limitations. 

To read this book, it is necessary to have some 
skill in manipulating statistical symbols. How- 
ever, the statistics used in most of the book is on 
an elementary level. For some of the sections, 
the reader needs some knowledge of analysis of 
variance, some knowledge of matrix theory, 
and some calculus. These sections are clearly 
labelled both in the preface and in the text 
itself so that they may be skipped over by 
readers who lack the required statistical knowl- 
edges. Furthermore, the appendix includes 
sample examination questions in statistics for 
use in reviewing the reader’s preparation to 
undertake study of the book. 

This book should be valuable to all persons 
interested in test construction. It is useful for 
the variety of new methods which it provides. 
It is also useful for its clarification of existing 
methods. 

While its bibliography and references open 
many doors to readers interested in pursuing 


specific subjects in more detail, it will be an 
even greater timesaver to many readers who will 
acquire a substantial background in test theory 
without wading through the mass of material 
to which it refers and on which it is based. 
Tuomas L. BRANsrorp, Director of Examina- 
tions, and JosEPH Lev, Senior Statistician, New 
York State Department of Civil Service. 


SELECTING AND INDUCTING EMPLOYEES. George 
D. Halsey. Harper and Bros., New York, 1951. 
361 pp. $4.50. 

Mr. Halsey significantly subtitles this refer- 
ence as “A Handbook of Tested Procedures.” 
It is at once apparent that the author has drawn 
from a wide variety of personal experiences and 
associates in garnering together many of the 
best personnel selection practices known to in- 
dustry, government, or education. The book is 
set forth as a handbook for executives in fac- 
tories, stores, and offices who are responsible 
for the selection of new employees. Its use as 
a text or reference by groups studying personnel 
management is suggested with a plea for its 
evaluation in terms of its practicality. The 
claim for practicality is well founded. 

The groundwork for a personnel selection 
program is delineated in a description of voca- 
tionally significant qualities. From this begin- 
ning, the preparation of job specifications is 
reviewed with the purpose of providing the 
basis for selective recruitment and placement. 
Stress is placed on the scope of the application 
form to be used in receiving and recording vo- 
cationally important data. Readers will be es- 
pecially interested in the kinds of information 
held discriminatory by the New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination in its 1948 
Report of Progress. For example, the Commis- 
sion held unlawful the requirement that an ap- 
plicant for employment produce proof of age 
in the form of a birth or baptismal certificate. 
It also held unlawful an inquiry into the birth- 
place of an applicant or that he affix a photo- 
graph to his application. Other prohibitions 
were equally far-reaching. 

A brief discussion of the physical examina- 
tion is followed by an excellent treatment of the 
industrially all-important interview which may 
take the form of the directive or controlled in- 
terview, the standardized interview, the non- 
directive interview in counseling, or the mul- 
tiple interview. A digest of standard techniques 
of summarizing an interview is followed by an 
interesting description of the Interaction 
Chronograph. 

The heart of this work is its authoritative 
reporting of the steps to follow in introducing 
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and developing a testing program. The first 
example used is the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey experiment in which the consulta- 
tion work was done by Richardson, Bellows, 
and Henry. From this introduction the author 
answers objections to the use of tests and 
launches a broad outline of the techniques of 
test administration, supervision, and applica- 
tion. Reports are summarized on programs at 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Company, Harris-Seybold Company, a 
large electrical manufacturing plant, and the 
American Transit Association Plan. Consider- 
able attention is given to placement of the 
handicapped. Employee induction as distinct 
from selection is given too brief treatment to 
satisfy the reviewer that even the highlights of 
the subject have been given an accounting. 

A suggested library on selecting and induct- 
ing employees contains a cross-section of the 
basic works on the subject. Further sources of 
information and help are listed, but they are 
by no means exhaustive. 

Samples of forms which illustrate the subjects 
of successive chapters of the volume take up 
some 123 pages. These are representative of the 
field of the text itself and exemplify some of the 
best in the profession. The Job Analysis Sched- 
ule drawn from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is a first-class model for the technician 
doing classification or recruitment work. 

Throughout the book there is stress on the 
practical aspects of personnel operations. Every 
effort has been made to lead the reader to an 
understanding of the technical if not the math- 
ematical basis of modern test usage. But the 
application of this fund of experience and in- 
formation will be easier for the personnel man 
who brings to its reading more than a course in 
psychology and a host of good intentions. It is 
significant reading for anyone who has a part 


Who Done It to Her? 


in selecting, placing, or supervising people. 
NorMan C. Eckuunp, San Francisco Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


BOOK NOTES 
My Jos Contest. Chester E. Evans and Laverne 

N. Laseau. Personnel Psychology, 1727 Har- 

vard Street, N.W., Washington g, D. C.,, 

1950. IX, 127, 4 Appendixes. Paper Bound, 

$2.50; Cloth Bound, $3.50. 

This report of the now famous “My Job Con- 
test,” conducted by General Motors in late 
1947, covers all of the aspects of the program 
from its inception through the two-year evalu- 
ation of the contest entries. The scope of the 
data the Research Section had to work with is 
illustrated by the fact that of the 297,401 eli- 
gible employees, 174,854 (58.8%) entered letters 
which told the company what they liked about 
their work. This final report on the contest 
serves several purposes. Any employer seeking 
to conduct an employee attitude survey could 
get a great many pointers on one successful ap- 
proach; the results themselves can be usefully 
interpreted by those in charge of employee 
relations. Finally, the report is just plain fas- 
cinating reading. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON PERSONNEL MAN- 
AGEMENT AND LasBor RELATIONS. Alton W. 
Baker assisted by Franklin S. Rawson. Re- 
search Monograph Number 62. Bureau of 
Business Research, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, 1951. 117 pp. 

A new annotated bibliography of the publi- 
cations dealing with personnel administration 
and industrial relations. References are classi- 
fied under 18 main headings either according to 
the personnel function with which they are con- 
cerned or in terms of the subject with which 
they deal. 


I T’s a good thing some of the high government officials recruited from industry 
have recently made complimentary statements about civil servants. The 
derogatory attitude of some of the general public has even seeped into the 
“who done its.” The following quote got slipped right into the middle of a 
murder investigation. 


You go in through double swing doors. Inside the double doors there is a combina- 
tion PBX and information desk at which sits one of those ageless women you see 
around municipal offices everywhere in the world. They were never young and will 
never be old. They have no beauty, no charm, no style. They don’t have to please 
anybody. They are safe. They are civil without ever quite being polite and intelli- 
gent and knowledgeable without any real interest in anything. They are what hu- 
man beings turn into when they trade life for existence and ambition for security. 
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Personnel Administration 


Picors, PAuL, and Picors, Fairy, ‘Who 
Should Make Personnel Policies?’ Personnel, 
November, 1950.—This question might be, and 
has been, given many answers. If by “make” 
we mean “officially determine,” there can be 
only one answer. Only top management, as rep- 
resented by the company president or the board 
of directors of which he is a member, can offi- 
cially issue or change any statement of company 
policies. If we include under the word “make” 
all of the thinking that goes into formulating 
the policies, then it is undesirable that this 
should be confined to the top levels. It has been 
said that “it is the people who make a policy 
work” and therefore it makes sense to get every 
organizational member to think on the policy 
level just as soon as and as long as he is inter- 
ested and able to do so. When we refer to a 
policy we mean a guide in making decisions, 
either management decisions, or a guide to the 
thinking of all employees. A personnel policy 
statement should include a statement of a long- 
range purpose for personnel relations, a com- 
mitment of management representatives at all 
levels to reaffirm and re-enforce this purpose in 
daily decisions and behaviors, and an indication 
of the scope left for discretion in the interpreta- 
tion of the policy. Broadening the base of policy 
thinking has the advantage of making clear that 
everyone who is called a member of manage- 
ment is actually regarded in this light. Under 
such circumstances, the policies formulated are 
likely to work better because they are based on 
first-hand and more realistic information. 
Those who have a share in their development 
will take more interest in making them work. 
Advantages are also reaped from requiring clear 
thinking and speaking regarding long-term pur- 
poses and providing an opportunity to detect 
and develop capacities for this kind of thinking 
in the management team. Because personnel 
policies concern a large number of people, po- 
tentially, of course, they involve a large sum of 
money. Since an unsound decision might en- 
danger the company’s bargaining position, per- 
sonnel policies should be extended even below 
the level of management. (Article describes 
eleven steps in the development, evaluation, 
and reformulation of a personnel policy.)—Ver- 
lyn L. Fletcher. 


MonyPENNY, PHILP. “Personnel Adminis- 
tration in Public Service.” Advanced Manage- 


ment, January, 1951.—(A candid appraisal of 
some obstacles to more effective personnel ad- 
ministration practices in the public services.)— 
Just as the adoption of more enlightened per- 
sonnel policies based on a long-run advantage 
faced certain obstacles in industry, government 
presents its own obstacles to a progressive pol- 
icy. It is to an examination of these that this 
article is addressed. Public personnel policy is 
apt to be characterized by mechanical proce- 
dures, the exposure of the working force to bit- 
ter public criticism, and by administrative at- 
titudes which emphasize control at the expense 
of construction. Neither in the theoretical pres- 
entations of public personnel procedure nor 
in the practice of it is much effort put into do- 
ing things with people so as to enable them to 
achieve a better adjustment between their own 
ambitions and desires, their work, and the in- 
stitution in which they work. We have gone far 
enough in the fifty odd years since the Pendle- 
ton Act to ask whether civil service reform 
should not ask larger goals of public personnel 
policy than the elimination of partisan abuse 
of public employment. A constructive person- 
nel policy requires mutual confidence between 
employees and management. There must be an 
appreciation of their mutual interest. Some 
public and administrative attitudes are based 
on the very reverse of confidence. By and large, 
personnel policy is thought to have made all 
reasonable provision for getting constructive 
effort from the staff if the wage structure is equi- 
table, if there is a leave and retirement policy, 
and if there is an absence of obvious discrimina- 
tion. Even in doing this much the problem of 
communication of the policy adopted to the 
staff is often ignored or ineptly handled. All too 
often the personnel specialists are content to do 
justice as they see it without making sure that 
those to whom it is applied understand that it 
is justice, or at any rate, the only justice possi- 
ble under the circumstances. It is needless to re- 
peat that personnel policy in the broad sense is 
closely related to supervision and that in an 
even larger sense personnel policy and manage- 
ment are almost identical terms. In government 
there is only a slow recognition that personnel 
policy cannot be the work of a single unit of the 
organization acting alone. If those who under- 
stand personnel problems can apply their in- 
sight to an analysis of public personnel prob- 
lems, if they can help the groups traditionally 
interested in civil service reform to understand 
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the larger objectives of personnel policy, if 
they can give a measure of public support to 
legislative and administrative proposals, the 
way will be much easier. To call attention to 
this problem is largely the purpose of this pa- 
per.—L. J. Van Mol. 


VeEON, DorotHy HELEN, “The Role of the 
Administrative Assistant with Particular Ref- 
erence to the Federal Government.” Business 
School Executive, September and December, 
1950.—_The modern business world requires 
men who have made a systematic study of the 
work of their field and who also have a working 
knowledge of other phases of business. The 
work of each field of business is interwoven 
with the work of other fields. One of the most 
important persons in the federal government 
is the administrative assistant, since he is one of 
the persons upon whom rests the task of 
coordinating the work and maintaining a 
smoothly functioning organization. His respon- 
sibility is precisely what his title implies, 
namely, that of assisting the administrator. Per- 
haps no other position carries with it such a 
variety of duties. The employer or the adminis- 
trator of almost every large organization is 
forced to delegate the actual performance of 
many of his duties. The most important of these 
are: planning—deciding what is to be done; 
execution—giving orders, instructions, and su- 
pervision; and control—seeing that the work is 
actually done according to plan. Identical 
duties are not necessarily performed by any 
single assistant since the work varies according 
to the type of organization in which he is em- 
ployed. The complexity of the federal govern- 
ment necessitates the utilization of assistants to 
administrators in order to facilitate a smoothly 
operated system. The title “administrative as- 
sistant” is given to those employees between the 
first-line supervisors and the junior executives. 
They are affected by all levels of personnel— 
from above by their superiors, from below by 
their subordinates, and horizontally by other 
administrative assistants. (Article contains ex- 
amples of tasks of work typical of each classifi- 
cation of the Administrative Officer Group in 
the federal government.)—Robert Hacken. 


Personnel Management 


SPATES, THOMAS G. “Getting Results 
Through People.” Advanced Management, Oc- 
tober, 1950.—The primary problem facing us in 
government, education, and industry is leader- 
ship. We should do more about developing 
leaders who know how to use their power for 
their own good and for the common good. I am 


talking about courses of education and training 
which will give to our present and prospective 
leaders the knowledge of how to conduct them- 
selves in relation to the people whom they di- 
rect so that they will establish a feeling of con- 
fidence and a reputation for good leadership. 
Those who have directed the work of others 
know the good results that can be obtained by 
proper consultation with employees, explana- 
tion of policies, and effective training. I am also 
talking about an industrial and business leader- 
ship that has a set of principles of personnel ad- 
ministration. To be more specific, here are six 
specifications of sound organization which 
should be part of any personnel policy: (1) The 
purpose of the organization and each part 
thereof should be clearly defined and ex- 
plained. (2) Every position in the organization 
should be described in writing. (3) Each unit 
of the organization, and the supervisor thereof, 
should be confined to the performance of a 
single leading function. (4) The span of control 
of everyone who directs the work of others 
should be kept within practical limits. (5) Re- 
sponsibility should always be coupled with cor- 
responding authority. (6) A clear and well-un- 
derstood line of authority should run from the 
top to the bottom of every organization. I am 
confident of the results to be achieved by the 
use of these principles and incentives because 
they are so universally acceptable; because 
there is no satisfactory substitute; because they 
reduce the costs of operating a business and 
thereby contribute to the long-term advantage 
of owners, workers, and customers; because 
they increase productivity and thereby help to 
raise standards of economic well-being; because 
they meet the paramount challenge of our time, 
and that is where leadership comes in.—Robert 
Coppock. 


Bove, Laroy J., “Employee Utilization, Its 
Techniques and Application.” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, November, 1950.—The objective 
of personnel administration is to provide, use, 
develop, and retain a work force which will 
make possible the most effective, expeditious, 
and economical accomplishment of the mission. 
Ordinarily we think of personnel administra- 
tion as something provided by management, 
and we believe that the supervisor is the one 
who should make personnel administration ef- 
fective at the work site. Because the job of per- 
sonnel administration is complicated and must 
be learned, personnel offices are provided to 
assist supervisors and to do a number of techni- 
cal problems. The personnel office portion of 
personnel administration may be divided into 
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three phases: paper processing, duties per- 
formed by people, and employee utilization or 
that phase in which people are involved as peo- 
ple. Employee utilization is defined as the man- 
agement function which has for its objective 
the best selection, use, development, and reten- 
tion of employees for accomplishing the mis- 
sion. It recognizes the responsibility of the 
supervisor for effective management and the 
need he has for the assistance which can be pro- 
vided by the personnel office. The employee 
utilization job is that of assisting, training, de- 
veloping, and encouraging the supervisor to do 
his job well. The supervisor must have some 
fundamental] skills, and as they rarely come 
naturally, they must be developed. This is es- 
pecially true of skill in analyzing and evaluat- 
ing, training, interviewing and counseling, and 
conference leadership. The employee utiliza- 
tion representative must assist the supervisor to 
develop these and other necessary skills. This is 
accomplished by frequent contact at the work 
site and training the supervisor on the job. The 
representative must be able to use the skills he 
wishes to impart, but he must train rather than 
do the job for the supervisor.—James E. Moun- 
tain. 


Employee Relations 


EpsTEIN, Leon D., “Political Sterilization of 
Civil Servants: the U.S. and Great Britain.” 
Public Administration Review, Autumn, 1950. 
—The Hatch Act prohibiting political activity 
on the part of government employees has been 
declared constitutional. The question remains: 
Should all employees be barred from active po- 
litical participation or should there be a less 
complete and more selective prohibition. The 
Act was passed after the excesses of the Demo- 
cratic primary in Kentucky in 1938. The argu- 
ments in favor of it were in reaction to the 
political use of the employees of the New Deal 
agencies and stressed the protection of the em- 
ployee from coercion by his supervisor as well 
as the need for impartiality in the performance 
of official duties. In Britain there is no fear that 
government employees will become the tools of 
party machines. The spoils system is not in- 
cluded in the credo of democratic politicians. 
British arguments for restricted political activ- 
ity are based on the feeling that it would be 
disastrous if the belief existed that the effec- 
tiveness of a legislative policy were in any de- 
gree dependent upon the political bias of those 
administering it or that any partiality in ad- 
ministration were shown. The McDonnel Com- 
mission, the Blanesburgh Commission, and the 
Masterman Commission considered between 


1914 and 1949 the removal of restrictions on 
government employees. The second of these 
permitted a manipulative worker, such as a 
navy dockyard worker, to be a parliamentary 
candidate. The third commission added appre- 
ciably to the numbers of employees allowed to 
participate in politics. Associations of govern- 
ment employees presented arguments before 
the Masterman Commission for the extension 
of political freedom and the staff side of the 
Whitley Council made a recommendation that 
it be left to the civil servant himself as to 
whether the activity was not against the good 
of the service. In this country the process of 
granting exemptions would be more difficult 
because the restrictions are by statute rather 
than administrative order. And because the 
“spoils system” is still with us, liberalization 
may not yet be in order. The answer to ques- 
tions about the political activities of civil serv- 
ants must, as Herman Finer has observed, “dif- 
fer in each society, for not all are on exactly 
the same level of public spirit, political ma- 
turity, social equanimity.”—Helen Esray Chase. 


Classification; Pay 

Hacerty, Puiuir E., “The Importance of Set- 
ting Public Salaries.” Personnel Administra- 
tion, November, 1950.—A mistake in setting a 
salary sets off a chain of events that have a heavy 
and lasting impact on the whole personnel sys- 
tem. However, little attention has been paid to 
devising better methods of setting public salary 
rates. Some of the methods used are: 1. “False 
economy method’—pay as little as possible so 
long as some people will accept employment. 
2. “Throw your weight around method”—pay 
in accordance with the stature and prestige of 
the agency regardless of what the job itself is 
worth. 3. “Blind flying method”—pay at what 
is thought to be a proper wage by the dead reck- 
oning of some top Official. 4. “Squeaky wheel 
gets the grease method”—pay according to the 
demands of the employees or the pressures of 
the administrators. 5. “He’s a good Joe method” 
—pay out-of-line rates because only a few jobs 
are involved. 6. “Money solves all problems 
method”—pay according to the immediate and 
pressing needs of the service. 7. “Taxpayer be 
damned method”—pay at rates that are far be- 
yond competition from all employers, public 
and private. 8. “Keep em happy method”—pay 
more than has been paid previously. g. “Social- 
istic approach”—pay according to the model 
employer theory. 10. “Safe and sane method”— 
pay on the basis of properly collected and evalu- 
ated facts. Assuming that the last alternative is 
the best method of determining pay, many fac- 
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tors must be weighed. Recruitment, turnover, 
and competence of existing personnel are areas 
in which the basic data exist in tangible form, 
can be collected internally, evaluated, and de- 
cisions made on the basis of judgment. What 
other employers are paying and whether the 
long range inducement to the best people exists 
is very difficult to determine, and sometimes 
even more difficult to apply. But regardless of 
the difficulties, this seems to be the only logical 
way to approach the problem. This solution to 
the problem really requires research and analy- 
sis by people who have a broad experience and 
trained judgment.—Carroll R. Boling. 


Testing 

SuPer, Donatp E. “A Dilemma for Test 
Users.”” Occupations, December, 1950.—With 
few exceptions, tests published before World 
War II were developed separately and without 
close relationship to each other. An important 
advance in the development of standard bat- 
teries was the factorial analysis of test batteries. 
The ability to develop relatively pure tests, as 
in Thurstone’s work, combined with recogni- 
tion of the need for occupational validation, as 
in the Minnesota projects, made possible a new 
type of test battery: the simultaneously devel- 
oped and standardized battery of tests designed 
to measure the majority of aptitudes known to 
have some vocational significance, and admin- 
istered to the same variety of subjects for nor- 
mative and validation purposes. The impor- 
tance of this innovation is indicated by the 
need for standardized, coordinated batteries of 
tests which would measure all the aptitudes 
pertinent to an individual’s choice of occupa- 
tion and which would further make possible 
comparisons of the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of these aptitudes within the individual 
and with respect to others in his age group. 
This type of test battery is still for the most part 
unavailable. However, several batteries point 
in this direction, e.g., the General Aptitude 
Test Battery of the U.S.E.S., the Differential 
Aptitude Tests of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, the Guilford-Zimmerman Aptitude Sur- 
vey, and the King Factored Aptitude Tests. In 
this transition period, when inadequacies of old 
tests are more apparent and new tests are not 
yet satisfactorily normed and validated, the 
counselor must carefully select the battery 
which looks most promising, use it in a tentative 
way, and develop his own norms and local vali- 
dation data. The U.S.E.S. and the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation may help, and he can tie his 
follow-up work into that of his colleagues and 
the local schools.—Augusta Fink. 


Henry, WILLIAM E., and Moore, HARRIET 
Bruce, ‘““The Industrial Use of Personality 
Tests.” Advanced Management, November, 
1950.—Personality tests are increasingly neces- 
sary in industrial personnel management. With 
extreme industrial growth, qualities of indi- 
vidual job applicants or employees are less ap- 
parent to management, which needs assistance 
in getting through the shell of intentional or 
unintentional misleading information which 
the job applicant presents. Personality tests are 
useful when applied to the normal adult and 
reveal information vital to hiring, placement, 
and transfer. “Projective” tests have their pri- 
mary industrial utility in answering such ques- 
tions as these: how ambitious is the prospective 
employee, will he be easy to work with, can he 
supervise others, can he assume responsibility, 
can he withstand pressure, will he stay with the 
firm? The prediction of these qualities is based 
on such variables as persistence, ambition, and 
adaptability. These are personality traits which 
the projective tests can help to assay. However, 
these techniques are supplements to, not sub- 
stitutions for, other proved selection tech- 
niques. In industrial situations, these authors 
have used the Thematic Apperception Test of 
Dr. Henry Murray and their own projective 
test built on the same principle. It can be self- 
administered. The test offers few or no scores, 
but instead, a picture of the person in his actual 
behavior. Intellectual level is apparent; motiva- 
tions and goals can be described; energy, charac- 
ter, attitudes about people, and the meaning of 
work are revealed. The test also gives evidence 
about the stability of a man’s ways. Other fac- 
tors that can be assessed are judgment, decisive- 
ness, and the facets of personality important in 
working relationships with supervisors, e.g., his 
ability to abide by company policies. Equally 
important in an employee are the ways he uses 
his authority over others. Selecting a man for 
supervisory positions is helped by a profile of 
his attitudes and reactions toward those of a 
lower status. The third dimension involves his 
attitude toward his associates and co-workers. 
Projective tests help distinguish three kinds of 
ambition that will prove satisfying to the indi- 
vidual. Some goals are primarily self-oriented, 
some are socially oriented, and some are ma- 
terially oriented. Managerial and professional 
positions, for example, seem to attract persons 
who achieve satisfaction from the first of these 
goals. Similar evaluations of emotional stability, 
professional conformity, and initiative are vital 
in estimating probable success on the job. The 
test report should indicate in a positive way the 
constructive use that may be made of a man’s 
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skills and abilities, and be presented in a man- 
ner which can be understood by business execu- 
tives.—John W. Jackson. 


Placement; Service Standards; Evaluation 


SCHMIDT, R. C. “Why Merit Rating?” Person- 
nel Journal, November, 1950.-No company, 
large or small, should institute a merit rating 
program unless it recognizes needs for one, and 
builds its program around those needs. 

Very often a rating plan is established solely 
as a basis for administering salary increases. 
This alone may justify a formal merit rating 
system. But several other purposes of merit rat- 
ing are equally important. They are listed as 
follows: 


1. Through ratings, supervisors become more 
aware of each employee’s individual differences. 
Most personnel problems and grievances would 
be abolished if this were recognized. The mere 
fact that a supervisor considers his employees 
from several angles, perhaps for the first time, 
will in itself justify a merit rating system. 

2. Ratings can be used to determine the weak- 
nesses and strong points of each employee. 

3. Ratings can be used as a basis for discuss- 
ing with each employee his strong points and 
weaknesses. 

4. Ratings can be used as a basis for training. 
A training program can be built around an 
individual’s weakness or around weaknesses 
common to several employees. 

5. Ratings serve as a record of capacities and 
accomplishments. 

6. Ratings allow top supervisors to become 
more familiar with each employee. 

7. Ratings can be used to measure improve- 
ment on the job. 

8. Ratings serve to offset possible snap judg- 
ments of supervisors. Too often such decisions 
are not in the best interests of the employee 
and the company. 

g. Ratings can be used to test effectiveness of 
a training program. 

10. Ratings assist in determining promotions 
and merit increases. 

11. Ratings can be used to uncover excep- 
tional talents. Using a regular employee instead 
of hiring a new man would serve several pur- 
poses: (a) it would move the present employee 
to a better position; (b) it would place a man 
in this special position that has had experience 
with the company; (c) it might allow someone 
to be promoted to the vacancy created by the 
promotion; (d) it would make employees realize 
that management wants to use them to their 
best advantage. 


12. Ratings can be used to stimulate people 
to improve. 

1g. Ratings improve employees’ morale by 
stimulating confidence in management’s fair- 
ness. 

14. Ratings can be used to help management 
judge the fairness, severity, or leniency with 
which supervisors judge their employees. 

15. Accumulated ratings filed in personnel 
records assist in interdepartmental transfers. 

16. Ratings help prove the value of psycho- 
logical tests and other selection methods.—Max 
S. Lindemann. 


Training 

Moor, E. E., “Single Objective Safety.” Per- 
sonnel, November, 1950.—Industry has begun 
to take a complacent view toward the inevita- 
bility of some accidents. Little significant safety 
progress can be made in the years ahead with 
this philosophy. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration recently inaugurated a new approach 
which in 1949 improved their safety record by 
25 per cent over the previous year. “Single ob- 
jective safety” consists in attacking accident 
causes individually and avoiding generalities 
through corrective action for each safety prob- 
lem as it is encountered on the job. In 1947 
company safety people began to look more criti- 
cally and analytically at the company’s safety 
progress. It was concluded that a dominant 
single-purpose endeavor should be aimed not 
at the prevention of accidents as such, but to 
the elimination of all injuries. Minor accidents 
constituted as much as gg per cent of accidents. 
Since few minor injuries were traceable to 
mechanical factors, it was concluded that the 
source of injury was an act, or series of acts, on 
the part of the individual. The new approach 
involves four steps. The first is to get the facts 
and make a tabulation of the frequency of acts 
that are responsible for injury in each occupa- 
tion involved. Occupations which show the 
greatest frequency of accidents are then studied 
and the act or acts responsible come into focus. 
Objectives are singled out by studying the job 
on the job, and finally, a safe method of per- 
forming each of the acts is determined and cor- 
rective action begun. Carnegie-IIlinois has a 
booklet available describing this program which 
is not meant to be all-inclusive, but makes pos- 
sible an effective means of safety training.— 
Kenneth H. Otten. 


Recruitment; Selection; Induction 


Lairp, Donatp A. “A Million Morons.” The 
Management Review, September, 1950.—Intel- 
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ligence, unlike certain constitutional rights, is 
not equally possessed by all members of our 
competitive culture. Although almost everyone 
is sensitive to criticism of his intelligence, peo- 
ple differ as much in intelligence as they do in 
other characteristics, ranging from low to high 
through a bell-shaped normal distribution 
curve. But the 100 most intelligent people in 
any average large group are three times as in- 
telligent as the 100 least intelligent. This ratio 
of g to 1 holds the world over, Over a million 
workers in this country are in the borderline 
defective group, popularly called morons. They 
have an intelligence quotient of from 50 to 70, 
not quite half that of the average adult. Their 
mental age is between 7 and 12 years; the fifth 
grade of school taxes their intelligence to the 
limit. The average moron does not know how 
to make a sentence using the three words—boy, 
ball, river; name the 12 months of the year; or 
tell whether Paris is more than 12 miles from 
New York. However, he may make a small gain 
in intelligence from special schooling. Morons 
can work well at plain painting, sweeping and 
cleaning, packing unbreakable articles, broom 
making, shoe repairing, power sewing, cooking, 
farming, laundry work, jig-saw work, and as 
mechanic’s helpers or waitresses. Some morons, 
realizing they are “slow on the trigger,” develop 
“peasant cunning” by picking up shrewd tricks 
to offset their limitations. Despite their impor- 
tance as workers and as human beings, the dif- 
ficult tasks of developing in them a social con- 
science and a work skill have not been given 
sufficient attention. Individual differences re- 
quire that those of superior intelligence, as well 
as those of limited intelligence, receive special 
training suited to their abilities—Arthur V. 
Wolfe. 


Many Are Called .... 


DANIELS, Harry W., and Otis, JAY L., “A 
Method for Analyzing Employment Inter- 
views.” Personnel Psychology, Winter, 1950.— 
The comparison of methods used by interview- 
ers was accomplished by having sixty individual 
interviews recorded. Using thirteen interview- 
ers in eight different companies, a study was 
made to determine what actually occurs—not to 
evaluate the techniques employed. In devising 
a method of analysis, a scheme was constructed 
into which every question, every statement, and 
every response could be fitted. By using record- 
ings, the interviewers’ and applicants’ remarks 
could be classified and analytical studies made. 
The method of analysis described makes it pos- 
sible to compare interviews for widely differing 
jobs, and to compare the methods used by vari- 
ous interviewers. The classification of categories 
used in the analysis makes possible validation 
studies, analyses that may be useful in training 
interviewers, and the possibility of establishing 
categories for the analysis of interviews for 
other than employment purposes. Empirical 
observations on the sample interviews have 
been analyzed and certain generalizations 
drawn. To cite three examples: The interviewer 
seems to control the length of the interview to 
a greater degree than does the applicant, al- 
though the latter has some control over the total 
length. The applicant seems to have more con- 
trol over the total number of exchanges than 
does the interviewer. Only about nine per cent 
of exchanges dealt with information already a 
matter of record. Other data provides informa- 
tion concerning many popularly held concepts 
of interviewing. (Article contains sample “In- 
terview Analysis Sheet,” two tables showing in- 
terviewing data, and a table of “Intercorrela- 
tions of the Interview Categories.”)—R. C. 
Browning. 


see of PPR may be interested in the results of the administrative exam- 
inations held for the top-level positions in the classified service of the Jap- 
anese Government. This exam was described by Foster Roser in “Establishing 
a Modern Merit System in Japan,” published in the October, 1950, PPR. 

Originally, 2,650 positions ranging from Vice-Minister to Section Chief were 
designated as being subject to the examination process. This number was later 
reduced to 2,438 due to abolition of positions. 8,714 candidates submitted 
12,200 applications covering the 60 different technical fields. Some candidates 
applied for as many as 5 of the technical tests. Considering each of the 12,200 
applications to represent an equal number of actual! candidates, for examina- 
tion purposes 11,511 candidates took the written tests. Of the 11,511, there were 
9,336 successful candidates in the written tests. The oral interviews and physical 
examinations reduced the number to 8,489. Of the 1,748 former incumbents, 
72 per cent were reappointed to government positions. However, not all were 
returned to their previous positions. 
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An On-the-Job Training Opportunity 
For Personnel Officers 


Maintain a competent staff by making use of on-the-job training 
through this correspondence course, which covers the best personnel 
techniques and practices—from recruitment through retirement. 


Prepared by specialists, in cooperation with the staff of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Canada, this 435-page manual 
(fourth edition) includes the latest and well-tested personnel proce- 
dures. This text has been used for training purposes at the supervisory 
level in many cities and towns of all sizes, since the book first appeared 
in 1935. 

A FEw SAMPLE LEsson Topics 
Public personnel policy . . . Distribution of personnel responsibilities 
. . . Organization . . . Position classification . . . Wage and salary 
standardization . . . Recruitment and selection . . . Tests—written, 
performance, physical, etc. ... Promotion and transfer... Em- 
ployee evaluation ... Rating systems ... Morale . . . Discipline 
. . . Retirement systems . . . Personnel rules and guideposts. 


Send for Free Outline of This Course and Full Details 
Individual or Group Enrollments 
(Approved under G.I. Bill) 


Course fee is only $35, and includes textbook, individualized instruction, 
and certificate upon completion. 


Textbook may be purchased apart from course for $7.50 and applied 
later to enrollment fee if desired. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted Since 1934 by The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60TH STREET CHiIcaco 37, ILLINOIS 




















2. Lhe CSA 


HE CIviL SERVICE AssEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. The CSA serves more than 300 
public jurisdictions in the United States and in Canada. In ad- 
dition, the organization also includes more than 750 individual 
and affiliate members. 


Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 


© To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration and research in the public personnel field; 


© To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


¢ To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 
methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 
about CSA membership will be sent on request. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 








1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago (37) Illinois 





Three New CSA Publications 
You Will Want in Your Werhing Library 


The Group Oral Test 
in Selecting Public Employees 


By RosBertTA ScotTr 


S Here are the first-hand experiences of thirteen public agencies which have used the group 
oral test to appraise the personal qualifications of job applicants. You can profit by their 
: evaluation of its effectiveness and the lessons they have learned. 


$1.50 per copy; $1.00 to CSA Members 








Major Developments in Examining Methods 


By JOHN C. FLANAGAN, Dorotuy C. ApKINs, DorotHy H. B. CADWELI 





This report covers the three main types of examining techniques—written examinations, 
the rating of training and experience, and personality evaluation. The authors describe 
developments and practices up to the present time and point to areas where additional 
research and validation is needed. 


$1.50 per copy; $1.00 to CSA Members 





Publie Personnel Administration in 1950 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1950 ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The Proceedings contains the formal papers, addresses, and summaries of group discus- 
sions presented at the Assembly’s 1950 conference. Here you will find reports from more 
than sixty agencies on new ideas and methods of handling daily problems; discussions of 
the latest developments in personnel techniques, and talks by experts on practical leads 
in meeting today’s problems of mobilization and civilian defense. 


$7.50 per copy; $5.00 to CSA Members 
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Policies and Practices in 


Public Personnel Administration 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 

Service Assembly’s widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
~ vaueies ences problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
uc resuic reason, and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 


= 4 working tools of the professionally competent person- 


nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 


ime 
volumes in your reference library. 
The special offer described below now makes it 


possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 
to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 














List Price 
Employee Training in the Public Service................... $ 3.50 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies............... 3.50 
Position-Classification in the Public Service................. 4.50 
Employee Relations in the Public Service................... 3.50 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service................ 3.50 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.................... 3.50 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service.............. 3.50 
Total list price, seven volumes........ $25.50 
Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together............ $18.50* 
(*Members who purchase the volumes separately ave given a 20% discount) 
@ If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 
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